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“EASTERN  WORLD”  fills  a  long  missing  gap  in  the  British  magazine  world,  and  is  the  firit 
British  journalistic  publication  which  devotes  itself  to  the  mission  of  creating  a  live  link  between 
this  country  and  the  Far  East. 

It  has  been  designed  to  express  the  great  interest  shown  in  this  country  in  Eastern  affairs  by 
explaining  the  British  point  of  view  to  readers  in  the  Far  East,  while  at  the  same  time  following 
closely  all  developments  in  the  Far  East  in  order  to  inform  British  readers  on  the  political, 
economic  and  cultural  situation  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

“EASTERN  WORLD”  has  found  the  utmost  encouragement  by  people  who  matter  in  Far  Eastern 
affairs  and  who  are  able  to  shape  policy  and  to  influence  commercial  developments  in  that  area. 
The  new  magazine  is  being  subscribed  by  officials  of  the  British.  Chinese,  Burmese,  Indian,  Dutch, 
French,  Malayan  and  other  Governments,  by  the  leading  industrialists  of  the  biggest  concerns  in 
the  Far  East  and  in  Europe,  as  well  as  by  political  and  commercial  organisations  of  importance, 
but  it  will  be  distributed  at  the  same  time  to  university  institutes,  economic  associations,  hotels, 
to  air  and  shipping  lines  and  to  all  important  clubs. 

The  Far  East,  with  its  vast  and  mostly  undeveloped  markets,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  this 
country.  Developments  in  India,  Indo  China,  Siam,  Burma,  China,  Japan  and  Korea,  as  well  as 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the  Pacific  are  likely  to  have  the  most  vital  consequences  on  the 
political  and  economic  situation  in  this  country. 

While  large  territories  are  gradually  severing  or  loosening  their  ties  with  the  British  Empire, 
others  are  by  now  tacitly  accepted  as  American  spheres  of  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  known 
beyond  doubt  that  there  is  a  considerable  good  will  towards  British  goods  in  the  East,  and'  that 
the  British  point  of  view  concerning  political  developments  there  is  not  sufficiently  made  clear  to 
the  peoples  in  the  East. 

Yet,  while  the  Americans  are  publishing  a  large  number  of  magazines  dealing  with  Far  Eastern 
affairs,  the  existing  British  periodicals  specialising  on  that  subject  are  either  predominantly  trade 
or  commercial  publications,  or  academic  papers,  unlikely  to  reach  other  than  strictly  commercial 
circles  or  a  small  group  of  intellectuals. 

The  new  magazine  deals  with  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  ranging  from  policy  and  economy  in  the 
Far  East  to  book  reviews,  art,  hygiene  and  education,  and  will  devote  its  space  to  serious  investi¬ 
gations  in  these  fields  by  authoritative  and  prominent  journalists  or  outstanding  personalities 
connected  with  Far  Eastern  problems. 

“EASTERN  WORLD,”  therefore,  will  appeal  to  those  who  desire  to  foster  good  relations  between 
the  Far  East  and  this  country  by  the  introduction  of  constructive  proposals  which  will  promote  the 
raising  of  the  living  standard  amongst  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Asia  which,  in  return,  will  show 
important  results  in  the  extension  of  British  markets  there. 


EASTERN 

WORLD 

GENERAL  OUTLOOK 

Events  in  Asia  during  the  last  month 
have  surprised  many  who  expected 
serious  trouble  in  India  and  final  paci¬ 
fication  in  Indonesia.  In  fact,  the 
acceptance  by  the  Indian  leaders  of  the 
unavoidable  partition  into  Pakistan  and 
Hindustan,  and  the  decision  to  remain 
members  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
as  independent  Dominions  has  shown 
highest  statesmanship  on  all  sides,  and 
has  rightly  solicited  the  praise  and 
admiration  of  world  opinion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  shadow  of 
the  lukewarm  Linggajati  compromise 
which  concealed  both  sides’  reluctance 
to  yield  ground,  is  now  darkening  the 
Archipelago,  and  Dutch  as  well  as 
Indonesians  seem  to  be  preparing  for 
battle.  The  Hague  is  rushing  forces 
to  Java,  while  Prime  Minister  Sutan 
Sjahrir  is  calling  for  discipline  in  the 
Army  as  “  the  Indonesian  military 
strength  is  a  very  important  factor 
indeed.”  All  one  can  hope  for  is  that 
both  sides  put  their  cards  on  the  table, 
and  re-open  discussions  instead  of 
shooting  the  matter  out  which,  in  the 
end,  will  benefit  nobody. 

Britain  has  shown  her  wisdom  by 
giving  the  Burmese  the  freedom  to 
decide  their  future  for  themselves,  but 
one  wonders  whether  the  Burmese 
were  wise  in  declaring  themselves  an 
“  independent  sovereign  republic  to 
be  known  as  ‘  the  Union  of  Burma 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  ability  and 
energy  of  U  Aung  San’s  leadership, 
but  it  must  be  regretted  that  Burma  has 
not  decided  to  remain  within  the 
Empire,  at  least  for  some  time,  which 
would  have  given  her  time  to  cement 
her  strategic  and  financial  position.  As 
it  is,  Britain  agreed  to  advance  over 
£18  million  to  the  Union  of  Burma 
towards  the  current  budget,  which  also 
proves  the  sincere  friendship  between 
both  countries. 

It  is  too  early  to  find  out  the  truth 
about  the  Mongolian-Sinkiang  incident, 
and  observers  in  London  are  puzzled 
by  the  completely  contradictory  reports. 


It  will  take  some  time  to  sort  out  the 
facts,  as  far  as  we  shall  ever  learn  them, 
namely,  as  to  vrhether  Chinese  troops 
raided  Outer  Mongolia  as  asserted  by 
Moscow,  or  whether  Urga  troops 
supported  by  aircraft  with  Soviet  mark¬ 
ings,  penetrated  150  miles  into  Sin- 
kiang.  One  asks  oneself  why,  at  this 
particularly  difiicult  period  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  Moscow  and  Urga 
should  not  rather  prefer  to  let  Chinese 
Communists  fight  the  Kuomintang 
instead  of  getting  involved  in  incidents 
themselves.  One  doubts  whether  a 
United  Nations  Commission  would  find 
out  more  in  the  desert  without  a  clear 
frontier  line,  than  they  did  in  Greece, 
where  there  is  a  frontier  line  but  no 
desert. 

INDIAN  STATES 

Pandit  Nehru’s  recent  threats  to  the 
Indian  States  are,  to  say  the  least,  ill- 
timed.  “I  should  like  other  countries 
to  know  that  we  will  not  recognise  any 
independence  of  any  State  in  India, 
and  further,  that  any  recognition  of 
any  such  independence  by  any  foreign 
Power  will  be  considered  an  unfriendly 
act.”  The  Indian  States  have  long 
been  centres  of  quiet  in  a  strife-tom 
country,  and  those  Princes  who  desire 
to  see  their  States  independent  are  not 
likely  to  yield  to  threats.  Nor  indeed 
are  other  Powers.  The  situation  in 
India  is  so  delicate  that  international 
complications  cannot  be  excluded  in 
any  event.  Pandit  Nehru  may  be 
supposed  to  have  in  mind  the  possible 
emergence  of  some  form  of  Islamic 
State  in  the  body  of  Hindustan,  and 
as  Mr.  Jinnah  has  defended  the  right 
of  the  States  to  decide  their  full  inde¬ 
pendence  without  having  to  join  either 
of  the  two  new  Dominions,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Pandit  Nehru’s  speech  will 
not  wreck  the  frail  agreement  between 
Congress  and  the  Muslim  League. 

Apart  from  the  declarations  of 
Hyderabad  and  Travancore,  there  is 
one  other  supremely  important  factor 
in  the  present  setting  of  the  States, 
which  is  the  attitude  of  the  Nawab  of 
Bhopal,  who  has  done  so  much  in  the 
past  year  to  stem  the  wave  of  violence 
of  communalism  and  whose  decision  as 
to  the  future  of  his  State  is  now 
exited. 

PROGRESS  IN  CEYLON 

The  recent  statement  on  Ceylon  by 

Mr.  Creech  Jones.  Secretary  of  State 
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for  the  Colonies,  is  yet  another  proof 
of  how  seriously  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  take  their  pledges.  After  the 
Soulbuiy  Report  in  1945,  preparations 
were  made  for  a  new  Constitution 
which  is  due  to  begin  to  operate  in 
October.  The  State  Council,  which 
comes  to  an  end  this  month,  will  be 
replaced  by  a  two-chamber  Parliament 
consisting*  of  a  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  with  95  elected  and  six  nominated 
members,  and  of  a  Senate  15  members 
of  which  will  be  elected  by  the  Lower 
House  while  15  will  be  nominated. 
The  Officers  of  State  will  disappe^, 
and  the  executive  committees  will  give 
way  to  cabinet  Government  under  a 
Prime  Minister.  This  Constitution 
gives  Ceylon  virtually  complete  self- 
government  in  home  affairs.  The  new 
Government  is  then  to  enter  into  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Britain  on  “a  number 
6f  subjects  ”  which  no  doubt  include 
the  retention  of  Ceylon’s  military  and 
foreign  affairs  in  British  hands.  After 
these  talks,  immediate  steps  will  be 
taken,  and  are  now  under  preparation, 
to  amend  the  constitution  so  as  to  make 
Ceylon  a  fully  responsible  member  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

HONG  KONG 

The  position  in  Hong  Kong  is  causing 
considerable  concern  both  to  those 
interested  in  China  and  in  the  colonies. 
Those  who  know  little  about  the  sub¬ 
ject  are  inclined  to  advocate  an 
immediate  return  of  Hong  Kong  to 
China  or  the  handing  over  of  it  to 
U.N.O.  In  fact  the  last  thing  the 
inhabitants  of  Hong  Kong  or  the  people 
of  China  want,  whether  communists  or 
democrats,  is  that  Hong  Kong  should 
be  handed  over  to  the  Kuomintang 
Government.  They  have  seen  the  mis¬ 
management  by  the  present  Chinese 
Government  of  Formosa,  and  they 
know  that  Hong  Kong  is  the  only  link 
now  for  democrats  with  the  outside 
world  and  the  only  place  where  free 
China  can  make  its  voice  heard. 


BcUevliic  in  the  freedom  of  the  preee, 
this  Journal  represents  a  forum  where 
articles  containing  many  dilferenty 
and  ciun  controversial  opinions  arc 
being  published.  They  do  not  ncc* 
cssarily  express  the  views  or  policy 
of  the  paper. 
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THE  PHILIPPINES  AND  THE  WEST 


by  H.  E.  Elpidio  Quirino 

Vice-President  and  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 


{In  an  exclusive  statement  to  “  Eastern 

ONE  of  the  greatest  effects  of  the  World  War  is  the 
awakening  of  the  conscience  of  the  world  and  the 
realisation  that  a  new  East  is  arising.  The 
Philippines  is  proud  to  be  the  first  to  come  to  the  surface. 
Although  the  East  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  seat  of 
civilisation,  this  World  War  had  to  re-discover  it. 

The  East  does  not  only  represent  more  than  a  billion 
people,  but  it  also  constitutes  an  invaluable  source  of  world 
wealth  from  which  to  feed  the  hungry  industries  of  billions, 
especially  in  Europe  and  other  devastated  areas,  if  properly 
developed  and  immediately  helped  by  the  most  advanced 
nations  of  the  world  in  industry  and  commerce  to  utilise 
the  unlimited  potentialities  of  this  new  world — ^the  Eastern 
World. 

Both  America  and  England,  the  greatest  leaders  of 
democracy  of  the  present  epoch,  have  shown  a  high  sense 
of  concern  for  the  welfare  and  development  of  the  East, 
giving  us  an  opportunity  to  shape  our  own  destiny  in 
consonance  with  the  post-war  pattern.  At  least  in  the 
Phillippines,  we  expect  to  to  be  able  to  erect  our  new  nation 
so  as  to  be  in  tune  with  the  present  world  re-adjustment. 

This  is  precisely  the  purpose  of  my  mission  as  a 
travelling  student  of  foreign  affairs.  I  came  to  England 


REFORMS 

Many  public-spirited  and  patriotic  men  in  the  East 
have  atempted  to  introduce  overnight  far-reaching 
changes  in  their  countries,  but  very  few  have 
succeeded.  In  Nepal,  however,  a  65-year-old  man,  who 
assumed  the  premiership  in  November,  1945,  has  in 
eighteen  months,  successfully  brought  about  many  changes 
social,  political  and  economic — that  were  unthinkable  two 
years  ago.  In  fact,  few  individuals  have  done  so  much  in 
such  a  short  time  without  seriously  upsetting  the  social, 
economic  and  political  structure  of  their  countries.  That 
man  is  His  Highness  Maharaja  Padma  Shumshere  Jung 
Bahadur  Rana,  who  is  in  consequence  being  hailed  as  “  the 
father  of  modem  Nepal.” 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  Maharaja  tackled  the 
delicate  problems  of  his  country.  Immediately  after 
becoming  the  Prime  Minister  of  Nepal,  he  directed  his 
attention  to  nation-building  activities,  namely:  education, 
transport,  health  and  sanitation.  The  Press  was  organised 
to  keep  the  people  in  touch  with  events  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  organisation  of  the  provincial  govem- 
•  ments  of  the  country  was  greatly  improved.  Nepal  had 
hitherto  been  somewhat  of  a  “closed”  country,  but, 
during  his  regime,  contacts  with  the  outside  world  have 
been  considerably  increased.  A  treaty  of  friendship  and 
commerce  has  bron  concluded  with  the  United  States  of 
America;  a  special  Nepalese  goodwill  mission  was  sent 
to  China;  and  Nepalese  delegates  have  participated  in  the 


World  ”  during  his  recent  visit  to  London.) 

and  will  go  to  continental  Europe,  through  South-East 
Asia  and  back  to  my  own  country,  in  an  effort  to  study 
and  to  observe  new  theories,  new  practices  and  new 
experiences  which  we  can  adopt  in  the  reconstruction  of 
om  new  nation,  so  that  as  we  rise  from  our  prostration 
we  can  have  the  proper,  intelligent  and  realistic  back¬ 
ground,  not  only  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs,  but 
in  the  manner  in  which  we  should  fashion  our  existence 
and  so  that  we  can  take  advantage  of  the  sympathy  and 
goodwill  and  friendship  of  other  nations,  so  necessary  to 
a  small  nation  like  ours. 

I  have  received  every  encouragement  since  I  have 
left  the  shores  of  my  country.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  bring 
home  added  enlightenment  and  strength  to  make  our  new 
Republic  strong  and  enduring. 

I  am  optimistic  of  the  future  of  my  country.  We 
have  unlimited  potentialities;  we  have  the  sympathy  of 
the  world;  and  we  have  a  people  whose  character  and 
endurance  has  been  tested  in  the  darkest  hour  of  our  history. 
We  defied  adversity,  pinning  our  faith  in  Almighty  God, 
and  we  hope  that  He  will  bless  us  with  the  prosperity 
and  security  that  we  honestly  deserve. 


IN  NEPAL 

Inter-Asian  Relations  Conference. 

After  having  received  the  report  of  a  specially 
appointed  Reforms  Committee,  the  Prime  Minister 
announced  on  the  16th  May,  the  outline  of  his  proposed 
reforms : 

1.  A  constitutional  lawyer  to  be  invited  to  Nepal  in 
order  to  draft  the  fundamental  rights  of  citizenship 
and  to  give  advice  on  the  establishing  of  a 
constitution. 

2.  The  formation  of  a  committee  consisting  of  elected 
and  nominated  members  to  decide  the  duties,  rights 
and  functions  of  the  Reforms  Committee  dealing 
with  all  reforms,  political  and  other.  The  reforms 
announced  by  the  Committee  to  be  reviewed  at 
intervals  of  three  to  five  years,  or  at  any  time  that 
the  situation  demands. 

3.  Elected  municipal  and  district  boards  to  be  set  up 
throughout  the  country.  Their  rights,  duties  and 
functions  to  be  framed  by  the  Reforms  Committee. 

4.  The  Law  Department  to  be  a  separate  entity,  and  an 
independent  judiciary  to  be  created. 

5.  The  nui^ber  of  schools  and  colleges  for  boys  and 
girls  to  be  greatly  increased.  State  aid  to  voluntary 
educational  institutions  to  be  extended. 

6.  A  scientific  budget  to  be  published  annually. 

7.  Consuls  to  be  set  up  in  different  places  to  look  after 
Nepalese  interests. 
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ASIA  AND  WORLD  PEACE 

by  Gerald  Samson 


HOW  many  people  in  Britain  realize,  I  wonder,  that 
events  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  will  inevitably  have  a 
greater  influence  on  the  future  of  our  planet  than 
any  happening  in  Europe?  One  out  of  eyery  five  human 
beings  is  to-day  a  Chinese  and  by  1970,  the  population 
experts  predict,  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
will  account  for  perhaps  two-thirds  of  mankind.  Lasting 
world  peace  must  depend  to  a  large  extent,  therefore,  on 
the  attitude  of  the  East  towards  world  affairs. 

At  the  present  time  we  look  upon  an  Asia  in  ferment 
— a  nationally  conscious  Asia  of  “  freedom  movement  ” 
originally  inspired  by  western  ideas  of  liberalism  and  self- 
determination,  which  have  been  strengthened  by  the  results 
of  two  world  wars.  We  see  an  India  rent  by  communal 
strife,  trying  to  solve  within  the  next  eleven  months  the 
complex  problem  of  who  is  to  govern  her  350  million 
inhabitants  when  the  British  leave.  The  division  of  India 
into  Hindustan,  Pakistan,  and  a  number  of  independent 
native  States  between  now  and  June,  1948,  suggests  the 
possibility  that,  in  future,  there  may  be  more  than  one 
Indian  delegation  attending  international  conferences. 

Burma,  too,  is  on  flie  road  to  achieving  her  independ¬ 
ence,  but  here  again,  the  path  to  freedom  is  beset  with 
difficulties.  To  the  grave  post-war  economic  crisis,  which 
has  led  to  widespread  dacoity,  must  now  be  added  the 
urgent  need  to  draw  up  a  Constitution  which  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  various  political  parties  and  groups,  as 
well  as  to  the  minority  races. 

Indo-China  continues  to  be  the  scene  of  bitter  fighting 
between  the  French  forces  and  the  Annamite  or  Viet  Nam 
independence  movement.  The  Dutch,  however,  by  recog¬ 
nising  the  Indonesian  Republic,  have  shown  wisdom  and 
foresight.  The  f^atically  savage  campaign  for  in¬ 
dependence  waged  by  the  Indonesians  has  now  passed 
into  history,  and  the  representatives  of  Holland  and  the 
United  States  of  Indonesia,  are  now  engaged  in  seeking 
the  most  effective  means  of  restoring  prosperity  to  the 
populations  of  Java,  Sumatra  and  neighbouring  islands. 

Nationalist  forces  are  articulate  in  Malaya  and  Hong¬ 
kong,  and  only  the  implementation  of  a  policy  designed 
to  fit  the  local  inhabitants  for  self-government,  in  both 
these  areas,  can  prevent  the  development  of  serious  trouble 
at  a  later  date.  Although  the  Philippine  Commonwealth 
became  politically  independent  in  1946,  it  remains 
dependent  economically  on  the  U.S.A.,  and  particularly, 
on  the  speedy  receipt  of  a  substantial  dollar  loan  from  that 
country,  Siam  has  her  frontier  and  economic  problems, 
and  is  doing  her  best  to  live  down  her  war-time  alliance 
with  Japan. 

In  China,  the  twenty-year-old  civil  war  between  the 
Communists  and  the  Kuomintang,  or  Nationalist  Party, 
which  (imtil  last  April)  dictatorially  held  the  reins  of 
Government  throughout  this  period,  is  now  raging  more 
fiercely  than  ever.  As  the  national  economy  goes  from  bad 
to  worse,  the  plight  of  the  masses  becomes  ever  more 
pitiful,  and  unless  the  newly  constituted  Coalition  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Nanking  takes  immediate  measures  to  come  to 


their  rescue.  China  may  soon  cease  to  exist,  as  an  ordered 
entity. 

The  situation  in  Japan  will  be  dominated  for  some 
years  by  the  occupation  forces  and  the  clauses  of  a  Peace 
Treaty  when  the  Allies  get  round  to  it.  In  his  latest  report. 
General  MacArthur,  who  inspired,  if  he  did  not  actually 
draft,  the  main  provisions  of  the  new  Japanese  Constitu¬ 
tion,  which  renunciates  war  and  abolishes  the  armed 
forces,  points  to  the  Diet’s  enactment  of  legislation  imple¬ 
menting  the  Constitution,  as  proof  of  Japan’s  advance 
towards  democracy.  My  knowledge  of  Japan  leads  me 
to  suggest  that  it  is  much  too  early  to  venture  an  appraisal 
of  political  trends  and  that  it  will  take  at  least  a  decade 
before  the  foundations  of  democracy  are  well  and  truly 
laid  in  that  country.  Industrially,  however,  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  those  who  state  that  within  three  years  Japan 
will  once  again  be  a  keen  competitor  in  the  markets  of 
the  Far  East,  and  perhaps  even  further  afield. 

In  the  realm  of  World  Affairs,  the  East  has  much  to 
teach  the  West.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  concept 
of  sovereignty  was  alien  to  the  Chinese  mind,  and  the 
term  nationalism  was  non-existent  in  the  dictionary  of 
Chinese  political  philosophy,  until  some  sixty  years  ago. 
It  is  almost  two  thousand  years  since  Confucius  taught 
that  all  within  the  four  seas  are  brothers  and  that  the  world 
is  but  one  family.  No  wonder,  then,  that  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference,  China  was  the  first  country  to 
declare  it  was  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  delegate  part  of  its 
sovereignty  to  the  United  Nations,  if  other  members  were 
ready  to  do  the  same.  China  has  been  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  U.N.  at  all  levels  since  its  inception,  and  the  con¬ 
viction  that  it  must  succeed  has  prompted  the  utterings 
of  her  spokesmen. 

India,  the  second  largest  nation  in  Asia,  has  also 
rendered  sterling  service  to  the  United  Nations.  But, 
perhaps,  the  most  significant  event  marking  the  general 
attitude  of  the  people  of  the  East  towards  World  Peace, 
IS  contained  in  the  inaugural  address  of  Pandit  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  to  the  recent  Asian  Relations  Conference  at  Delhi. 
“  In  this  atomic  age,”  said  Mr.  Nehru,  “  Asia  will  have  to 
function  effectively  in  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Indeed, 
there  can  be  no  peace,  unless  Asia  plays  her  part.  .  .  .  We 
have  arrived  at  a  stage  in  human  affairs  when  the  ideal  of 
that  “  One  World  ”  and  some  kind  of  World  Federation 
seems  to  be  essential,  though  there  are  many  dangers  and 
obstacles  in  the  way.  We  should  work  for  that  ideal  and 
not  for  any  grouping  which  comes  in  the  way  of  this  larger 
world  group.  We  therefore  support  the  United  Nations’ 
structure,  which  is  painfully  emerging  from  its  infancy.” 

The  world,  I  submit,  has  a  new  force  with  which  t* 
reckon — the  awakened  spirit  of  Asia.  How  far  it  will 
reinforce  the  United  Nations  in  practice  and  to  what 
extent  it  can  help  to  prevent  international  conflict,  remain 
to  be  seen.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  certain.  By  devoting 
a  great  deal  more  attention  to  an  understanding  of  the 
peoples  and  problems  of  the  East,  the  West  can  best  ensure 
that  the  ”  One  World  ”  envisaged  by  Confucius  and 
Wendell  Wilkie,  will,  in  due  course,  become  a  reality. 
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THE  STATES  OF  INDONESIA 

by  Barbara  Whittln^hani- Jones 
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The  United  States  of  Indonesia,  now  in  process  of 
formation  under  the  terms  of  the  Linggadjati  Agree¬ 
ment.  is  an  ingenious  pyramidical  structure,  intended 
to  unite  the  70  million  people  of  the  3.000-odd  islands  of 
the  Indonesian  Archipelago  into  a  self-governing  federation, 
while  at  the  same  time  enabling  its  component  units  to 
acquire  varying  degrees  of  internal  autonomy.  So  far,  the 
U.S.I.  consists  of  two  equal  members:  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia,  based  on  Jogjakarta,  the  royal  and  ancient 
capital  of  Java;  and  East  Indonesia,  having  its  capital  at 
Macassar. 

The  Republic  of  Indonesia,  founded  by  President 
Soekamo  on  August  17th.  1945,  has  now  been  recognised 
by  the  Dutch  as  exercising  de  facto  authority  over  Java. 
Sumatra  and  Madura.  But.  since  the  signing  of 
Linggadjati,  this  authority  has  been  challenged  by 
separatist  movements  in  both  main  islands. 

By  a  coup  d'etat  on  May  4th.  the  Sundanese  People’s 
Party  in  West  Java  seized  control  of  the  Republican 
Government  offices  in  Buitenzorg  and  proclaimed  an 
independent  Sundanese  State  named  “  Negara  Pasoendan," 
comprising  the  former  Dutch  residencies  of  Bantam. 
Buitenzorg,  Preanger,  Cheribon  and  Batavia,  having  a 
total  population  of  12,000,000  and  Bandoeng  as  its  capital. 
7^  Sundanese  leaders  are  asking  for  reco^ition  of 
Pasoendan  under  Articles  3.  4  and  5  of  the  Linggadjati 
Agreement,  as  an  autonomous  state  within  the  U.S.I.  But 
the  Republic  views  the  whole  affair  as  the  result  of  Dutch 
machinations. 


In  Sumatra  also  there  arc  signs  of  dissidencc.  Owing 
to  the  absence  of  a  central  authority.  Indonesian  or  Dutch, 
Sumatra  has  never  spoken  with  a  single  voice.  The 
Republic,  having  at  Linggadjati  successfully  established  ih 
claim  to  the  richest  island  of  the  Indies,  in  May  issued  a 
decree  making  Sumatra  an  "  autonomous  ”  territory  with 
the  name  “  Province  of  Sumatra,"  under  the  administration 
of  an  Indonesian  "  Governor  "  responsible  to  a  Minister  o( 
the  Central  Republican  Government  at  Jogjakarta.  For 
seme  time  there  has  been  unrest  among  the  Bataks.  who 
occupy  the  north-central  area,  and  recently  they  an 
reported  to  have  started  a  campaign.  "Batak  land  for 
Batak  people."  a  movement  aimed  chiefly  at  their  neigh* 
hours,  the  Achinese,  in  the  extreme  north. 

Shortage  of  food  and  threatening  starvation  has 
created  an  uncertain  situation  in  Madura,  and  Madurese 
in  Dutch-held  Surabaya  are  holding  mass  meetings  to 
oppose  the  inclusion  of  Madura  in  the  Republic. 

The  State  of  East  Indonesia,  established  by  a  decree 
of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  General  last  December,  com* 
prises  the  greater  part  of  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  the  Sunda 
Islands  and  the  smaller  islands  in  between,  that  is.  whst 
was  “in  the  Dutch  time"  as  the  Indonesians  phrase  it, 
roughly  the  area  of  the  “  Great  East."  with  a  total  popula* 
tion  of  10  million. 

But  the  Minahassa  in  north  Celebes.  Ambon  in  the 
Moluccas,  and  Dutch  Timor  in  the  Sundas.  have  petitioned 
Queen  Wilhelmina  for  self-government  within  the  frame* 
work  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  as  they  an 
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unwilling  to  join  either  the  Republic  or  East  Indonesia. 
The  Menadonese  in  the  Minahassa,  and  the  Ambonese, 
are  mainly  Christian  communities,  and  hitherto  provided 
the  Dutch  with  the  bulk  of  their  native  army.  These  facts 
have  to  some  extent  estranged  them  from  the  other  native 
races,  whose  dominion  they  fear,  preferring  Dutch  pro¬ 
tection.  Yet  the  Dutch  wisely  feel  that  to  set  up  what 
v'ould  more  or  less  correspond  to  British  Crown  Colonies 
here  and  there  inside  the  U.S.I.,  would  retard  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Indonesian  nationalism  and  also  create 
administrative  complications. 

Dutch  New  Guinea,  formerly  part  of  the  “Great 
East,”  has  been  singled  out  for  special  treatment,  owing  to 
its  political  and  economic  immaturity,  and  its  future  is  not 
yet  decided.  If,  however,  the  Dutch  do  eventually  decide 
to  retain  the  colonial  status  of  certain  areas.  New  Guinea 
will  almost  certainly  form  one  of  them. 

Borneo  is  not  yet  a  member  of  East  Indonesia,  though 
the  President  of  East  Indonesia.  Tjokorde  Rade  Gde 
Soekewati,  has  repeatedly  express^  the  hope  that  it  will 
join  up.  Meanwhile,  by  the  Statute  of  West  Borneo, 
signed  on  May  12th,  the  autonomous  State  of  Kalimantan 
(Indonesian  name  for  Borneo)  was  formed  having 
Pontianak  as  its  capital,  the  Sultan  of  Pontianak  as  its 
President,  and  a  population  of  850,000.  On  the  same 
date,  the  four  Sultans  of  East  Borneo  signed  an  agreement 
ai  Samarinda,  to  form  a  State  of  East  Borneo,  for  an 
area  with  a  population  of  350,0(X).  And  on  March  26th, 
a  Dyak  Council  was  installed  at  Bandjermasin,  represent¬ 


ing  a  territory  with  a  population  of  250,000  and  recently 
there  was  a  demand  for  a  Dyak  State  which  would  include 
the  Dyaks  of  Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo.  Early 
in  June  the  N.E.I.  Government  officially  approved  the 
formation  of  Great  Dyak  as  an  autonomous  state,  com¬ 
prising  South  and  Central  Borneo,  with  a  populaticm  of 
323,000.  The  next  step  will  presumably  be  the  creation 
of  a  Federal  State  of  Borneo  by  the  three  states  of  West, 
East  and  South  Borneo,  and  it  will  then  be  for  them  to 
decide  whether  to  adhere  to  East  Indonesia,  or  to  apply 
for  direct  membership  of  the  U.S.I. 

Banka  and  Billiton  at  one  time  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  united  with  Sumatra,  but  at  present,  they,  and  also  the 
neighbouring  Rhio  Archipelago  south  of  Singapore,  are 
under  Dutch  administration  and  their  future  place  in  the 
U.S.I.  has  yet  to  be  decided. 

So  far,  the  Republic  has  not  recognised  East 
Indonesia  and  the  Borneo  States,  and  if  this  standpoint  is 
persisted  in,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  West  Java  will  be 
occupied  by  Dutch  troops  and  used  as  a  base  for  possible 
added  pressure  on  Jogjakarta. 

The  next  constitutional  development  is  likely  to  be 
the  formation  of  a  joint  Indonesian-Dutch  Interim 
Government  for  the  area  now  controlled  by  the  de  facto 
Republic  of  Indonesia.  The  Interim  Government,  together 
with  East  Indonesia,  will  then  presumably  get  to  work  on 
the  framing  of  a  draft  Constitution  for  the  U.S.I.  ultimately 
to  be  brought  into  being  by  a  Statute  of  the  Netherlands 
Parliament. 


THE  AFGHAN  KINGDOM 
In  the  I8th  and  I9th  Centuries 

by  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Kerr  Fraser-Tyiler,  K.B.E.,  CM.G.^  M.C. 


The  establishment  of  Afghan  sovereignty  in  Qandahar 
in  1747  came  at  a  propitious  moment.  On  the  one 
side  the  internecine  strife  which  followed  the  assassin¬ 
ation  of  Nadir  Shah  reduced  Persia  to  impotence  for  many 
years;  on  the  other  the  Moghul  Emi^e,  shaken  by  the 
blows  recently  inflicted  on  it  by  the  Persian  conqueror, 
was  in  no  position  to  regain  dominion  over  its  north¬ 
western  provinces.  It  was  with  some  confidence,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Ahmad  Shah,  fortified  by  the  capture  of  a 
treasure  convoy  from  India,  set  out  to  emulate  the  career 
of  his  late  master.  Nadir  Shah.  He  was  remarkably 
successful.  Kabul  fell  at  once  into  his  hands,  and  by  1749 
he  was  in  possession  of  the  present  north-western  provinces 
cl  India  and  of  Sind,  and  had  established  direct  rule  in 
the  North  and  West  of  Afghanistan,  within  approximately 


its  present  boundaries.  In  1761,  he  defeated  the  Mahratta 
confederacy  on  the  historic  field  of  Panipat  in  one  of  the 
decisive  battles  of  the  world,  and  for  a  brief  space  the 
Durrani  Empire  extended  from  Khurasan  to  Delhi,  and 
from  Kashmir  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 


Ahmad  Shah  died  in  1773,  ruler  of  an  Empire  founded 
on  his  own  military  genius  and  unlikely,  therefore,  long 
to  survive  his  death.  The  history  of  the  next  half  century 
is  a  tangled  story  of  fraternal  strife,  of  treachery  and  of 
intrigue,  as  the  descendants  of  the  great  Sadozai  leader 
fou^t  among  themselves  for  possession  of  the  throne, 
while  their  Empire  crumbled  around  them.  The  only 
bright  spot  in  an  otherwise  sordid  story  is  th«  rise  of  the 
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Muhammadzai  branch  of  the  Durranis,  who  on  the  murder 
of  their  able  chief.  Path  Khan,  by  the  last  of  the  Sadozai 
rulers  of  Kabul,  took  up  arms  against  him.  After  a  further 
period  of  strife.  Dost  Muhammad,  a  son  of  Path  Khan, 
succeeded  in  1826  in  establishing  himself  in  Kabul  as 
ruler  of  the  city  and  of  a  few  thousand  square  miles  of 
surrounding  territory,  all  that  was  left  of  the  once  great 
empire  of  the  Durranis. 

E>ost  Muhammad  ruled  Afghanistan  from  1826  till 
his  death  in  1863,  with  an  interval  of  two  years  from  1840 

to  1842,  when  he  was  exiled  by  the  British  to  Calcutta. 
Looking  back  over  his  reign,  one  realises  that  he  was  one 
of  those  outstanding  administrators,  who  have  from  time 
to  time  appeared  in  the  annals  of  the  Muhammadzai 
family,  and  that  he  fully  earned  the  title  of  the  “  Great 

Amir  ”  bestowed  on  him  by  posterity.  By  the  end  of  his 
reign,  he  had  restored  Afghan  sovereignty  to  the  bound¬ 
aries  on  which  it  rests  to-day.  and  had  he  been  left  to 
himself,  he  might  have  done  much  to  improve  the 
condition  of  his  people. 

But  he  was  not  left  to  himself.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century,  two  great  European  powers  appeared  on 
the  horizons  of  Central  Asia,  and  as  the  century  advanced, 
it  became  evident  that  somewhere  in  Central  Asia  these 
two  powers  were  destined  to  meet.  On  the  one  side,  the 
Russians,  driven  forward  by  that  impulse  which  causes 
Empirer  to  extend  their  frontiers  ever  onwards  in  search 
ot  some  stable  element  on  which  these  may  rest,  began  a 
march  which  took  them  from  beyond  the  Aral  Sea.  to 
the  shores  of  the  middle  Oxus.  On  the  other,  the  British, 
stretching  out  an  arm  beyond  their  north-western  frontiers, 
to  safeguard  the  approaches  to  India,  sought  desperately 
to  arrest  this  advance. 

In  pursuit  of  this  objective  they  came  in  contact,  in 
1837,  with  the  Afghans.  Negotiations  for  a  defensive 

alliance  followed,  and  when  these  failed  Lord  Auckland, 
Governor  General  of  India,  decided  to  invade  Afghanistan 
and  replace  E)ost  Muhammad  by  a  ruler  more  amenable 
to  his  wishes.  The  outcome  was  disastrous,  and  in  1842 
the  British  retired  from  the  country,  having  failed  in  their 
first  attempt  to  extend  their  control  up  to  the  natural 

frontier  of  India. 

It  was  then  the  Russians’  turn.  In  1847,  they  were 
established  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Aral  Sea;  by 
1869,  they  were  in  possession  of  Samarqand,  and  their 
suzerainty  extended  to  the  Oxus.  Such  an  advance  was 
spectacular  and  menacing.  Looking  back  at  it  now,  over 
a  gap  of  100  years,  historians  may  decide  that  it  was  due 
rather  to  natural  laws,  than  to  any  policy  of  aggression, 
and  that  it  did  not  differ  materially  in  principle  from  the 
expansion  of  British  imperialism  in  India.  But.  at  the 
time,  the  Czar’s  Government  was  credited  with  die  most 
sinister  designs,  and  British  statesmen  strained  every  nerve 

to  raise  a  barrier  sufficiently  stable  to  anest  further  pro- 

g’-ess.  Such  a  barrier  could  only  be  found  in  Afghanistan, 

which  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Sher  Ali.  a  weak  and  not 
entirely  reliable  ruler.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  Sher 
Ali  was  in  a  desperately  difficult  position,  caught  between 


the  conflicting  pressures  of  two  great  milit^  Empires, 
“  one  of  which  expostulates  and  remains  passive,  while  the 
other  apologises  and  continues  to  move  forward.”  He 
was  a  pawn  on  the  great  chess  board  of  Central  Asian 
politics,  and  the  moves  of  the  game  were  beyond  his  power 
to  regulate  or  determine.  Tension  grew  and  at  last  broke 

in  the  second  Afghan  War. 

By  1880.  Afghanistan  was  once  more  in  British  hands, 
and  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  it  remained  for 
solution.  For  a  brief  moment  it  seemed  that  British 

statesmen  at  last  realised  that  the  key  to  the  whole  Central 
Asian  question  was  the  great  barrier  of  the  Hindu  Kush, 
the  true  north-west  frontier  of  India.  But.  having  realised 
this  fact,  they  refused  to  carry  out  its  logical  conseouences 
of  physical  occupation  up  to  India’s  natural  frontier. 
Rather  than  proceed  to  the  dismemberment  of  Afghan¬ 
istan,  in  the  face  of  the  desperate  hostility  of  a  fierce  and 
virile  people,  they  preferred  the  solution  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  buffer  state.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  the 
British  forces  retired  from  the  country,  leaving  their  most 
vital  frontier  embedded  in  the  territories  of  a  new  ruler, 

Abdur  Rahman,  grandson  of  Dost  Muhammad,  about 
whom  they  knew  very  little,  save  that  he  had  been  for 
years  an  exile  in  Russian  territory  and  subjected  to 
Russian  influence. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  gamble,  but  it  succeeded. 
The  new  Amir  turned  out  to  be  a  strong  ruler,  fully 
capable  of  controlling  his  unruly  people,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  quite  prepared  to  leave  the  charge  of  his  foreign 
affairs  in  British  hands.  The  establishment  of  a  stable 
frontier  from  the  Persian  border  to  the  Pamirs  was,  how¬ 
ever,  no  easy  matter  and  in  1885,  the  Panjdeh  incident 
brought  Russia  and  Britain  to  the  brink  of  war.  The 
crisis  passed  and.  by  1887,  the  most  difficult  portion  of 

the  northern  frontier  of  Afghanistan,  between  the  Hari  Rud 
and  the  Oxus,  had  been  demarcated.  It  is,  however,  inter¬ 
esting  to  note,  that  in  his  final  report  Sir  West  Ridgeway, 

the  British  Representative  on  the  demarcation  commission. 

expressed  the  opinion  that  the  boundary  he  had  just  laid 
down  would  not  be  lasting.  “  By  the  natural  law  of 
political  gravitation,”  he  wrote,  “  the  two  great  Empires 
are  fated  to  be  limitrophe,  and  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 

a  partition  of  Afghanistan  between  Russia  and  Britain  is 
inevitable.”  It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  among  the  facts 
of  Central  Asian  history  that  this  prophecy  remains 
unfulfilled. 

At  the  same  time,  the  position  remained  delicate  for 
many  years,  and  the  Russian  bogey  still  occupied  the 
minds  of  the  rulers  of  India  well  into  the  present  century. 
In  1907,  however,  the  Czar’s  Government,  disturbed  by 
internal  weakness  and  apprehensive  of  the  growing  power 
of  Germany  in  the  West,  and  Japan  in  the  East,  resolved 
to  compose  its  differences  with  Britain.  In  a  series  of 
treaties  concluded  in  that  year  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russian 

and  British  interests  in  the  Middle  East  and  Central  Asia 
were  defined  and  Afghanistan  was  placed  finally  outside 

the  Russian  sphere.  It  is  said  that  when  the  Kaiser  read 
these  treaties,  he  noted  in  the  margin:  “  Yes.  taking  it  all 
round,  these  are  aimed  at  us.”. 
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THE  KAREN  PROBLEM 


by  D.  R.  Rees' 


ONE  of  the  problems  which  is  exercising  the  minds  of 
many  people  in  this  country  with  reference  to  Burma, 
is  the  future  position  of  the  Karens.  The  people  of 

this  race  differ  from  those  of  other  frontier  peoples.  Since 
the  majority  of  them  is  mixed  up  inextricably  with  the 
Burmans.  the  number  of  Karens  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt. 
The  Karens  themselves  hold  that  there  are  some  four 
million  of  them  in  Ministerial  Burma.  Official  estimates. 

however,  range  about  the  1,500,000  mark.  In  addition  to 
these  Karens  in  Ministerial  Burma,  there  are  some  100,000 

in  the  frontier  areas.  In  no  part  of  Ministerial  Burma 
do  they  command  an  absolute  majority,  but  in  some 
districts  the  Karens  are  as  many  as  60%  of  the  population. 
They  are  scattered  throughout  the  rich  rice  growing  lands 
of  the  delta  and  down  the  finger  of  the  Tenasserim 

peninsula . 


Williams,  M,P. 


The  Karens  were  originally  conquered  by  the 
Burmans.  who  have  since  represented  the  dominant  race. 
There  is  to  this  day,  therefore,  a  certain  inferiority  complex 

in  the  Karen  mind  with  regard  to  the  Burman.  Although 
the  Karens  are  very  voluble  when  the  Burmans  are  not 
present,  when  they  are  present,  the  Karens-  lapse  into 
silence.  The  Karens,  who  were  originally  animists.  had 
a  tradition  that  there  were  two  brothers,  one  white  and 

one  brown,  and  that  the  white  brother  went  away,  but 
that  one  day  he  would  come  back  with  a  sacred  book 
giving  the  answers  to  their  problems,  and  then  their 
troubles  would  be  over.  When  the  first  Christian  mission¬ 
aries  arrived  in  Burma,  they  came  carrying  a  sacred  book 
— the  Bible — and  they  were  white.  This  ancient  Karen 
tradition  had  an  immense  effect  in  assisting  the  work  of 
the  missionaries  and  Anglicans,  Roman  Catholics  and 
American  Baptists  built  up  great  followings,  until  to-day 
some  23%  of  the  Karens  are  Christian. 

Being  less  mentally  agile  than  the  Burmans,  and  also 
learning  Burmese  as  a  second  language,  and  not  using  it  as 
the  language  of  the  hearth,  they  always  have  felt  them* 
selves  at  a  disadvantage  with  Burmans  in  obtaining 
emplo3mient  in  government  service.  They  have  one  curious 
peculiarity  and  that  is  that  whereas  the  Burmans  can  rarely 
grow  any  sort  of  moustache  or  beard,  the  Karens  rejoice 
in  enormous  moustaches,  moustaches  which  would  not 
disgrace  the  Cavalry  Gub  in  Piccadilly. 

During  the  Japanese  occupation.  Force  136  and  other 

resistance  movements  operated  among  and  with  the 

support  of  the  Karens,  whilst  the  Burmese  national  army 

under  Japanese  direction  in  1942  committed  certain 
atrocities  against  them.  Several  of  their  leaders  were  shot. 
Karen  women  were  raped  and  property  was  looted.  These 
facts,  added  to  the  traditional  friendship  for  the  British 

and  a  long-standing  inferiority  complex  towards  the  Bur¬ 
mans  infill  a  quality  of  bitterness  and  hatred  into  the 
minds  of  the  Karens.  When  it  was  obvious  that  the 
British  would  leave  Burma,  the  Karens  started  a  movement 
for  a  separate  Karen  State,  consisting  of  the  frontier  area 
of  the  Salween  district,  the  Karen  areas  in  Ministerial 
Burma  east  of  the  Sittang  river,  certain  areas  around 
Bassein  in  the  delta,  the  Tenasserim  peninsula,  with  its 
port  of  Moulmein  and  a  portion  of  territory  in  Siam,  east 
of  the  Salween. 

This  claim  was  an  impossible  one  to  substantiate, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  it  involved  Siamese  territory,  for 

there  are  no  means  of  communication  between  the  various 
areas  concerned,  and  as  a  state  it  would  have  neither 

defensible  frontiers,  nor  any  sort  of  economic  unity.  The 
Burmans.  who  had  more  people  in  Tenasserim  and  in 
the  delta,  than  the  Karens,  would  have  fought  it  to  the 
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last  ditch.  The  electoral  proposals  for  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  which  met  on  the  1st  June  to  work  out  the  new 
Constitution  for  Burma,  allocated  to  the  Karens  24  seats, 
out  of  210.  In  addition,  they  were  offered  by  U.  Aung 
San  6  general  seats,  making  30  in  all.  Furthermore,  it  is 
probable  that  there  will  be  a  further  allocation  of  seats 
to  the  Karens  of  the  frontier  areas.  By  a  most  foolish 
decision,  the  Karens  in  Ministerial  Burma,  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  work  of  die  Constituent  Assembly  and  boy¬ 
cotted  the  elections.  The  seats  were  then  filled  by  members 

of  the  Karen  Youth  League,  which  is  an  organisation 
affiliated  to  A.F.P.F.L.,  of  which  U.  Aung  San  is  president. 

There  are  two  associations  among  the  Karens;  the 
Karen  National  Union  which  is  anti-Burman  and  anti- 
A.F.P.F.L.,  and  aims  at  a  separate  state,  and  the  Karen 
Youth  League,  which  I  have  described.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing.  the  elders  of  the  community,  belong  to  the  former 
and  the  youth  to  the  latter.  The  Karen  National  Union 
has  been  advised,  and  in  my  opinion,  badly  advised,  by 
Europeans  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Burma.  These 
Europeans  have  fostered  in  the  Karens  a  desire  to  remain 


a  Crown  Colony,  without  facing  the  reality  that  such  an 
objective  is  absolutely  impossible  of  achievement  or  oj 
maintenance  as  an  economic,  political  and  administrative 
unit.  They  have  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  Karen  peoples, 
a  people  simple,  trusting,  brave,  honest,  but  not.  of  course,! 
sophisticated,  a  mirage,  the  fading  of  which  is  bound  to! 
cause  great  disappointment.  The  future  of  the  Karens  lieti 
in  making  their  peace  and  in  working  in  harmony  with! 
the  Burmans,  and  with  the  other  races  in  the  United! 

Burma  of  the  future.  Burma  is  too  tempting  a  morsel  to 

be  left  lying  about  and  if  it  is  disunited,  other  nations  on 
its  borders  may  try  and  pick  up  any  “  unconsidered  trifles," 
as  Palmerston  us^  to  be  accused  of  doing. 

U.  Aung  San  and  his  foUowers  are  most  anxious  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  all  internal  problems,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared,  at  this  moment,  to  go  to  considerable  lengths  to 
satisfy  the  just  aspirations  of  the  minorities  in  Burma. 
I  met  the  Karen  leaders  on  many  occasions  and  I  always 
tried  to  persuade  them,  without.  I  am  afraid,  much  success, 
that  now  is  the  time  to  make  a  bargain  with  the  Burmans; 
that  never  again  will  there  be  so  promising  an  opportunity. 


NEPAL  AND  THE  BRITISH  CONNECTION  (II) 

by  “  Bamuniya  ” 


The  day  that  the  first  article  on  the  above  subject  went 
to  press,  it  was  learned  that  the  Nepal  Durbar  had 
agreed  in  principle  to  allow  the  British  and  Indian 
armies  to  continue  to  receive  Gurkhas.  The  italicised 
announcement  came,  frankly,  as  a  surprise  to  the  present 
writer,  who  was  aware  that  pourparlers  were  in  progress 
concerning  continued  recruitment  as  Imperial  Service 
troops  for  colonial  garrison  duty,  but  from  inter  alia  talks 
with  Viceroy  commissioned  Gurkha  officers  last  year,  saw 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Durbar  would  not  adhere 
to  the  so-far  adamantine  rule  that  Gurkhas  might  serve 
under  the  Crown,  only  if  officered  exclusively  by  British 
officers.  This  rule  was  embodied  in  the  origin^  agree¬ 
ment  permitting  enlistment  of  Gurkha  volunteers  for 
service  in  India,  and  an  assurance  that  it  would  be  adhered 
to  was  sought  by  Nepal  about  1920.  when  the  King’s 
Commission  was  more ,  widely  opened  to  his  Indian 
subjects. 

It  had  been  intended  In  these  articles  to  suggest  means 
by  which  the  scale  of  invisible  exports,  represented  by  the 
services,  mostly  military,  rendered  by  Nepd  to  the  Crown, 
could  be  maintained  at  a  scale  sufficient  to  ensure  no 
serious  mal-adjustment  in  Nepalese  economic  life,  a  desi¬ 
deratum  which  the  propos^  Imperial  Service  troops 
scheme  alone  would  not  have  attained.  It  is  to  be 
sincerely  hoped  that  the  new  agreements  entered  into 
will  give  this  assurance:  but  until  considerably  more  is 
known  about  terms  and  conditions  of  service,  covered  by 
the  Delhi  announcement  of  6th  May,  no  good  purpose  can 
be.  served  by  suggestions  which  may  well  be  already  satis¬ 


factorily  adjusted.  It  may  be  of  interest,  however,  to 
consider  why  it  is  of  such  importance  that  Gurkha  enlist¬ 
ment  should  continue  on  a  scale  and  under  conditions  not 
less  favourable  than  in  the  past. 

From  Western  standpoints,  it  may  well  seem  that  the 
money  entering  Nepal  from  such  sources  is  entirely  in¬ 
adequate  to  affect  ffie  contentment  and  prosperity  of  the 
people.  But  remember  that  the  majority  of  the  hiU  people 
could  exist  on  a  subsistence  level  with  no*  money  at  all : 
that  the  population  of  Nepal  is  little  over  5^  million :  that 
heretofore  the  Crown  has  maintained  something  af^roach- 
ing  20,000  men.  apart  from  Burma  and  Assam  police 
battalions,  most  of  whom,  sooner  or  later  take  or  remit 
a  very  large  part  of  their  earnings  to  Nepal:  and  that 
the  country  is  riddled  with  pensioners  of  various  categories. 
If  the  outcome  of  the  British  connection  has  not  been 
prosperity,  as  a  modem  industrialised  State  may  elect  to 
interpret  it.  and  is  negligible  in  terms  of  rupees  to  the 
Durbar,  it  is  very  far  indeed  from  negligible  in  terms  of 
the  people’s  contentment.  It  provides  the  whisky  (an 
excellent  opiate  at  times)  in  the  soda. 

Up  to  date,  there  can  be  little  suggestion  that  the 
Durbar  has  ever  failed  to  take  the  long  view,  or  that  which 
tends  towards  the  happiness  of  the  people.  It  is  felt  that 
there  must  surely  exist  certain  aspects  of  the  service  of 
Guilchas  under  an  Indian  Republic  which  Nepal  regards 
^th  misgiving  and  doubt.  The  agreement  to  permit  such 
service,  seems  strongly  to  reinforce  the  opinion  that  failure 
to  ensure,  in  one  way  or  another,  a  continuation  of  the 
invisible  exports  in  question  up  to  existing  scales,  would. 


in  truth,  have  been  a  moral  betrayal  of  Nepal  by  the 
British  Parliament  Such  agreement  does,  in  the  event,  go 
far  to  smooth  out  certain  difficulties  which  would  have 
been  met  had  a  bilateral  agreement  been  entered  into  by 
ourselves  and  Nepal  alone.  Of  these,  two  main  potential 
stumbling-blocks  will  be  mentioned  later,  but  first  it  is 
necessary  to  formulate  a  guess — it  can  be  nothing  more — 
as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  rather  curious  terminology  of 
the  Delhi  aimouncement.  as  reported  in  the  Press,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  “  enlistment  in  the  British  and  Indian  Annies.” 

Unless  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  fundamental  change 
in  existing  enactments  concerning  enlistment  in  the  former, 
personnel  of  less  than  three-quarters  pure  European 
descent  cannot  be  enlisted  in  the  British  Army.  It  would 
presumably,  therefore,  have  been  more  correct  to  speak 
of  enlistment  under  the  Crown  and  the  Government  of 
India  respectively.  One  may  assume  that  the  purpose  of 
the  former  is  for  colonial  garrisons,  and  of  the  latter, 
primarily  for  internal  security  measures,  since  the  proposed 
Indian  military  budget  does  not  seem  to  foresee  an  army 
large  enough  to  defend  India’s  frontiers  from  external 
aggression.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  cynical  to  suggest 
that  India  has  become  so  dulled  to  actualities  by  years  of 
being  protected  by  the  “  satanic  ”  British  from  the 
aggression  of  any  Xerxes,  as  to  have  one  eye  on  the  day 
when  some  Nepalese  Leonidas  may  cause  to  be  inscribed 
on  the  rocks  of  the  Khyber,  or  the  crumbled  remains  of 
Drosh  fort : 

“Go,  traveller,  to  Delhi  tell. 

That  here,  defending  her,  we  fell.” 

Had  no  further  recruitment  for  the  forces  of  the 
Indian  Republic  been  contemplated,  one  question  which 
would  certainly  have  arisen  would  have  been  the  location 
of  the  Imperial  Service  Units  depot  and  training  centre, 
since  Indian  nationalism,  touchy  on  the  subject  of  its  rights 
as  are  most  parvenus,  would  hardly  have  been  ready  to 
hand  over  any  suitable  location,  nor  is  it  a  point  on  which 
we  could  well  have  insisted.  Indian  State  territory  would 
have  been  equally  objectionable  to  Republican  suscepti¬ 
bilities.  Location  in  Nepal,  entailing  the  presence  of 
British  officers  in  some  numbers,  would  have  been  against 
all  traditions  of  Nepalese  territorial  “exclusiveness.”  It 
would  have  presented  difficulties  over  communications 
beyond  the  Indian-Nepalese  frontier,  and  almost  certainly 
as  regards  differences  in  terms  of  service,  equipment  and 
training  vis  k  vis  the  Nepalese  army.  The  latter’s  “  Canton¬ 
ment  ”  areas  would  necessarily  adjoin  any  suitable  location 
for  the  Imperial  Service  troops  depot,  on  account  of  limit¬ 
ations  of  terrain.  Such  heartburn  has  not  been  unknown 
in  the  past. 

This  question  of  terms  of  service,  if  not  foreseen  and 
guarded  against,  might  very  easily  arise  as  between  the 
Crown  and  Indian  enlistments,  and  this  should  go  far 
towards  ensuring  that  the  latter  enjoy  terms  at  least  as 
favourable  as  those  ruling  to-day.  The  question  of  a 
combined  centre,  or  otherwise,  is  interesting  and  will  need 
a  careful  balancing  of  economic  advantages  against  the 
tendency  for  boys  of  one  school  to  throw  stones  at  those 
ot  another.  A  good  deal,  it  is  thought,  depends  on 
whether  Nepal  has.  in  fact,  ceded  the  question  of  the 


officering  of  the  “  Indian  ”  units  by  British  officers,  or 
whether  India  is  prepared  to  employ  British  iTl 

her  Gurkha  units — at  a  cost,  and  if  she  can  get  them. 
That  she  is  so  prepared,  seems  highly  improbable. 

A  second  question  which  the  tri-partite  agreement 
should  solve  is  that  of  communications  for  the  Imperial 
Service  units,  from  Nepal  to  Centre  and  thence  to  ports. 
It  is  one  which  has  exercised  the  minds  of  those  interested 
in  seeing  that  the  Imperial  Service  troops  scheme,  at  least. 

went  through,  if  nothing  better  could  be  attained.  How 
right  they  were  to  be  uneasy,  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
recent  protests  (to  use  the  mildest  term)  by  Egyptian 
nationalism  against  the  transit  of  British  troops  to  the 
Sudan. 

So  everything  seems  for  the  best,  in  this  best  of  worlds, 
doesn’t  it?  Provided  the  agreements  come  to  afford  at 
least  the  present  level  of  “exports”  from  Nepal  and 
continue  to  do  so,  then,  “Yes.”  But  this  question  of 
Nepal  must  be  continually  watched,  not  only  by  ourselves, 
but  in  her  own  interests  by  India.  The  happiest  augury 
in  what  does  appear  to  be  a  tri-partite  arrangement,  is  that 
it  should  provide  the  British  Government  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  playing  the  honest  broker  between  Nepal  and 
India,  without  offence  and  should  occasion  arise.  It  is 
generally  accepted  to-day  that  the  root  of  all  evils  is 
economic.  That  Nepal’s  economic  contentment  necessarily 
lies  in  hands  other  than  her  own  seems  plain. 

India  already  has  her  N.W.  Frontier  problem  weU 
and  truly  with  her.  Whether  Pakistan  places  that  frontier 
beyond  the  Ravi  and  whatever  the  eventual  disposal  of 
Assam  and  Bengal  may  be.  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Lashai  and  Naga  hills  are  already  beginning  to  wonder 
when  a  good  time  may  be  expect^  by  all.  It  could  not 
be  in  India’s  interests  to  be  faced  with  even  the  dimmest 
shadow  of  a  Nepalese  frontier  problem  as  well.  Let  there 
be  no  slightest  intention  of  imputing  improper  thoughts 
to  anyone,  but  curious  forces  (of  which  economic  and 
ethnological  are  the  strongest),  do  lead  to  curious  results, 
which  we  fail  to  foresee  or  to  which  we  are  deliberately 
blind. 

So  it  is.  perhaps,  worth  while  asking  ourselves,  with 
a  plenitude  of  the  results  of  wilful  blindness  before  us, 
if  there  is  any  verisimilitude  in  the  picture  painted  of  the 
Court  and  Countryside  of  Nepal,  whether  either  of  the 
latter  will  be  willing,  or  whether  India  can  afford,  to  see 
our  overworked  friend,  the  Standard  of  Living,  slip  back 
in  Nepal  into  the  most  primitive  subsistence  level.  The 
bazaars  of  Simla  are  doubtless  not  what  they  were,  but  in 
Delhi  the  Chandi  Chouk  still  flourishes,  Bareilly.  Agra. 
Lucknow.  Cawnpore  and  Benares  are  all  pleasant  and 
convenient  cities  to  visit,  and  if  cars  have  become  “  vieux 
jeu”  to  an  enlightneed  people,  fun  and  games  are  good 
for  everybody. 

What,  then,  needs  watching?  On  our  part  that  our 
share  in  accepting  Nepalese  “exports”  is  maintained. 
Writing  with  no  knowledge  of  any  detail  of  the  new  agree¬ 
ment.  it  is  estimated  that,  taking  our  colonial  garrisons  as 
they  now  stand,  not  more  than  the  infantry  of  a  Division 
of  two  Brigade  strength,  say.  six  battalions  with  a  holding 
and  training  Centre,  or  4.500-5,000  men,  with  small 
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ancillary  units  can  be  absorbed  by  us.  This  compares  very  net — a  lot  of  holes  held  together  with  string.  How  long 
unfavourably  with  present  strengths  in  army  and  police  will  it  be  necessary  or  even  possible  to  hold  the  string? 
battalions.  Even  if  compensation  was  sought  in  higher  If  even,  it  is  not,  and  disbandment  of  our  Gurkha  Imperial 
rates  of  pay  and  a  subsidy,  for  services  render^  to  Nepal,  Service  Troops  is  on  the  tapis,  do  not  let  us  be  blind 
it  must  be  realized  that  to  provides  no  solution.  to  repercussions  in  far-away  Nepal.  Perhaps,  Who  knows? 

What  is  required  is  the  present  distribution  of  rupees  ^  substitute  service  could  be  found  in  providing  part  of 
throughout  the  country  and  to  the  people.  The  danger  the  chain  of  U.N.O.  Forces  which,  under  the  millenium, 
may  be  that  with  what  has  been  dubbed  “  scuttle  ”  from  may  police  the  world.  They  would  be  well  situated  nearer 
India,  Egypt,  presumably  Palestine,  and  possibly  the  home. 

Sudan,  and  with  the  leasing  of  bases  on  Colonial  soil  to  And  India’s  part?  Whatever  the  details  of  the 
the  United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  what  may  be  the  announced  agrrement,  she  will  undoubtedly  find  difficulties 
eventual  effect  of  our  fis^  dealing  with  the  latter  upon  to  face  and  overcome.  She  can  serve  Nepal,  and  in  doing 
our  fiduciary  position  with  the  Dominions,  the  British  so,  will  serve  herself.  But  she  must  watch  her  step.  In 
Empire  is  rapidly  approaching  the  child’s  definition  of  a  her  own  hands  “  the  sin  and  the  saving  lies.” 


THE  TERMS  OF  PEACE  IN  CHINA 


by  Jack  Chen 


ONE  side  in  the  Chinese  civil  war — the  Democratic 
Bloc — has  already  pledged  adherence  to  detailed 
peace  terms,  which  the  other  side — the  Kuomintang — 
also  signed  before  large  scale  hostilities  began.  Those 
peace  terms  are  embodied  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Political 
Consultative  All-Party  Conference  (P.C.C.)  of  January, 
1947.  They  form  a  definite  objective  towards  which  the 
well  wishers  of  China  can  work. 

The  P.C.C.  Resolutions  were  signed  by  all  parties  and 
were  acclaimed  by  British,  Soviet  and  American  public 
opinion.  They  include  terms  for  a  Cease  Fire  Armistice 
to  end  fighting  and  demarcate  interim  garrison  positions. 
They  provide  for  an  all-party  coalition  government  guaran¬ 
teeing  full  civil  rights  and  the  equality  of  parties  before  the 
law.  The  interim  government  structure  and  representation 
of  each  group  is  fixed  as  well  as  the  method  of  convening 
a  real  National  Assembly  to  work  out  a  democratic  con¬ 
stitution.  A  fresh  coalition  government  is  then  envisaged, 
•more  closely  corresponding  to  the  popular  will,  that  will 
then  prepare  and  hold  elections  and  launch  the  country 
towards  fully  democratic  rule. 

These  resolutions  were  a  realistic  compromise.  The 
Liberated  Areas,  led  by  the  Communist  Party,  gained 
recognition  for  the  democratic  local  administrations  of 
the  Resistance  movement,  which  replaced  the  Kuomintang- 
appointed  magistrates,  who  refused  to  co-operate  with  the 
guerrilla  Resistance.  The  Kuomintang,  as  the  biggest 
party,  was  awarded  a  majority  of  seats  in  the  State  Council, 
ending  it  to  head  the  Government.  Its  majority  was 
sufficient  to  carry  on  all  normal  government  business.  The 
other  parties  and  independents  retained  a  one  third 
minority  vote,  sufficient  to  veto  any  basic  change  in  the 
agreements.  Thus,  the  people  were  assured  of  peace  and 
civil  rights.  The  parties  could  compete  for  popular  support 
cn  a  normal  democratic  basis.  The  world  would  gain  tom 
a  united,  democratic,  stable  and  peaceful  China,  that 
could  effectively  aid  in  stabilising  the  whole  Far  Eastern 


political  situation  and  help  to  alleviate  the  world  economic 
situation. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  these  agreements  were 
repudiated  by  the  Kuomintang  leaders.  The  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  Liberated  Regions,  the  Democratic  League, 
leading  independents,  as  well  as  prominent  Left  Kuomin¬ 
tang  members  like  Madame  Sun  Yat  Sen  or  Marshal  Li 
Tsi-shen,  categorically  demand  that  the  agreements  be 
implemented.  The  Communist  Party,  as  leader  of  the 
opposition,  has  stated  that  peace  can  be  immediately 
achieved,  if  the  Kuomintang  will  return  its  troops  to  the 
January  Cease  Fire  positions,  annul  the  constitution  passed 
by  the  one-party  National  Assembly,  and  re-affirm  its 
adherence  to  the  P.C.C.  Resolutions. 

My  talks  with  nearly  every  prominent  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Bloc,  during  my  recent  visit  to  China,  left  me 
convinced  of  their  sincerity,  for  the  very  simple  reasons 
that  they  believe  they  can  win  any  really  free  democratic 
election,  either  immediately,  or  in  the  very  near  future. 
Though  they  are  equally  confident  that  they  can  win  a 
military  victory,  if  necessary,  they  naturally  want  to  win 
leadership  of  a  country  that  has  not  b^n  completely 
devastate  by  civil  war.  Men  of  the  people  as  they  are, 
they  feel  keenly  the  suffering  war  brings  to  the  common 
man. 

Peace,  then,  can  be  assured  speedily,  once  the  Kuo¬ 
mintang  leadership  can  be  convinced  that  in  repudiating 
the  Jaunary  agreements,  they  have  made  a  fatal  error  of 
judgment,  or  if  that  leadership  is  superseded  by  more 
moderate  elements. 

I  believe  that  the  internal  logic  of  events  in  China 
can  very  swiftly  bring  about  the  necessary  change  of  heart 
in  the  Kuomintang.  The  record  proves  conclusively  that 
the  Kuomintang  repudiated  its  P.C.C.  undertakings 
because  its  leaders  were  convinced  that,  with  the  ample 
American  assistance  they  were  getting,  they  could  quickly 
eliminate  the  armies  of  the  Liberated  Areas  (the  main 
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source  of  strength  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  whole  popular  support  in  direct  proportion.  The  Kuomihtang  is 
democratic  opposition  bloc)  and  so  maintain  their  to-day  losing  support  faster  than  at  any  time  in  the  past, 
dominant  position  for  another  indefinite  period.  (Kuwnin-  In  the  last  ten  years  more  than  140,000.000  people  have 
tang  “  tutelage  ”  has  lasted  20  years  already.)  Events  since  passed  ovfer  to  the  leadership  of  the  democratic  bloc  in  the 
January,  however,  are  already  convincing  the  more  reason-  Liberated  Areas. 

able  elements  of  the  error  of  their  leaders.  The  prolonged  r  u  *  -j  •  t-i.  u  j 

fighting  has  dissipated  their  resources,  which  were  mainly  .,  American  aid  were  withMld  and  existing 

borrowed  or  received  as  gifts  from  America,  and  they  withdrawn,  the  present  ri^t  wmg  leadership  of  the 
have  not  succeeded  in  building  up  domestic  production.  KuOTuntang  would  be  compelled  to  a  compromise 
Their  economic  situation  is  going  from  bad  to  worse.  peace  or  face  total  ehmination.  Under  present  circum¬ 
stances  the  terms  of  the  P.C.C.  Resolutions  are  more 
Inflation  has  now  passed  beyond  their  control,  favourable  to  the  Kuomintang  than  they  were  in  Jwuary. 
Hoarding,  speculation,  black  market  operating,  official  Complete  exposure  of  the  mistakes  of  the  present  leader- 
corruption  and  export  of  capital  by  many  of  their  own  ship  must  give  an  opportunity  to  the  more  moderate 
people  aggravate  the  crisis.  With  large  areas  of  the  elements  to  regain  control.  One  is  thus  forced  4o  conclude 
country  removed  from  their  rule  they  are  obliged  to  that  the  key  to  a  speedy  peace  in  China  is  the  ending  of 
support  the  war  effort  and  the  whole  great  state  apparatus  American  support,  which  goes  nominally  to  the  Central 
by  increasing  taxes  on  a  diminishing  population.  This  has  Government,  but  in  reality  encourages  the  extremists  in 
resulted  in  widespread  and  growing  opposition  among  the  the  Kuomintang  (so  bitterly  denounced  by  General 
working  classes,  the  students  and  particularly  the  p^sants,  Marshall  himselO  to  continue  the  civil  war. 
who  have  raised  revolts  in  no  less  than  nine  provinces  in 

their  rear.  Less  than  five  months  after  the  new  Constitu-  Friends  of  China,  of  UNO  and  of  America,  can  do 
tion,  martial  law  has  been  proclaimed  in  nearly  every  no  better  than  bring  these  facts  home  to  the  Americans, 
major  city.  Attempts  at  forcible  suppression  seem  to  have  By  supporting  what  Mr.  Brooks  Atkinson,  of  the  New 
excited  more  determined  and  desperate  opposition. "  The  York  Times,  once  called  a  “moribimd,  antidemocratic 
Kuomintang  armies  have  all  but  lost  the  strategic  initiative  regime,”  the  United  States  is  not  aiding  China,  not  pre- 
and  are  now  on  the  defensive  on  many  fronts.  venting  the  “  spread  of  Communism  ”  nor  aiding  America. 

_  ,  .  .  .  .  ,  ,  ,  but  fe^ng  a  source  of  bitterness  against  America  in  China 

By  their  insistence  on  yirtiwl  one-party  rule,  the  |Qjjg  outlive  the  present  conflict. 

Kuomintang  leaders  are  politically  isolating  their  party. 

Without  large-scale  American  aid  they  cannot  recover  There  is  a  deep  hope  in  China  that  the  coming  session 
either  the  economic  or  military  initiative.  So  serious  is  cf  the  Foreign  Ministers’  Conference  will  not  again  side- 
their  position  to-day  through  irreplaceable  trained  man-  step  this  issue;  that  Britain  will  not  hesitate  to  assume  that 
power  losses,  that  even  a  large  loan  would  give  but  a  position  of  moral  leadership  to  which  her  present  position 
temporary  respite.  Six  months  or  a  year  hence  they  would  in  the  Far  Eastern  area  makes  her  fit,  and  that  she  will 
be  even  worse  off  than  to-day.  Nationalism  is  a  potent  initiate  a  real  “get-together”  (not  a  “showdown”!)  on 
force  in  China.  Any  party  that  receives  outside  aid  loses  the  China  problem. 


KOREA  DIVIDED 

by  Dr.  S.  Rolbant 


The  Cairo  Declaration  of  November.  1943,  which  south  of  the  parallel  to  the  Americans, 
proclaimed  the  intention  of  the  Allies  that  “Korea 

shall,  in  due  course,  be  free  and  independent,”  and  In  the  beginning  of  August  1945,  the  Soviet  Union 
which,  in  fact,  was  the  first  international  recognition  of  declared  war  on  Japan  and  entered  Manchuria  from  three 
Korea’s  right  to  statehood,  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  sides.  The  Red  Army  divisions,  which  contained  a  large 
chapter  in  the  life  of  the  30  million  people  of  Korea.-  number  of  Korean  officers  and  fnen,  crossed  the  river 
As  it  is  well  known,  at  Yalta  the  Soviet  leaders  gave  Tumen  into  the  peninsula.  The  Japanese  were  quickly 
Russia’s  pledge  to  enter  the  war  against  Japan  three  defeated  and  pushed  back,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
months  after  VE  Day  by  striking  at  the  Japanese  army  Potsdam  decisions,  were  not  pursued  beyond  the  38  deg. 
in  Manchuria.  In  the  staff  conferences  it  was  agreed  that  Upon  entering  Korea  the  Russians  found  that  most 
Northern  Korea  was  to  become  a  Soviet  zone  of  opera-  Japanese  and  their  Korean  collaborators  had  been  ousted 
tions  and  the  South  would  be  designed  as  the  American  from  power  by  People’s  Committees,  which  were  corn- 
zone  of  operations.  Five  months  later,  at  Potsdam,  the  posed  of  Korean  workers,  farmers  and  political  organisers 
38th  parallel  was  accepted  by  the  chiefs  of  staff  as  a  of  unmistakably  left  complexion.  The  Russians,  who  did 
demarcation  line,  a  division  of  piu^ly  military  nature  and  not  intend  to  establish  any  military  administration  in  the 
of  no  political  significance.  All  the  Japanese  forces  north  liberated  territory,  recognised  the  “  People’s  Republic,” 
of  the  parallel  were  to  surrender  to  the  Russians  and  those  which  was  a  hand-picked  group  of  labour  leaders  noted 
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for  their  opposition  to  the  Japanese  and  for  their  friend¬ 
ship  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

South  of  the  parallel,  however,  the  People’s  Republic 
had  a  rival:  the  so-called  “  Provisional  Democratic 
Council,”  which  was  composed  of  right  wing  conserva¬ 
tives  and  other  elements  who  had  a  motto:  “  It  is  never 
too  late.”  On  September  8th,  three  weeks  after  Japan’s 
capitulation,  the  14th  Army  Corps  arrived  in  South  Korea 
to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  garrison  there. 
The  Americans  were  met  by  the  People’s  Republic,  who 
appealed  to  them  for  immediate  recognition,  but  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  American  forces,  Lieut.-General  John 
Hodge,  answered  that  “just  now  he  was  not  recognising 
nobody.”  He  sent  for  instructions  to  Tokyo  and  was  told 
by  General  McArthur  to  keep  the  Japanese  administration 
intact  and  on  no  account  to  deal  with  Korean  Communists 
and  Reds. 

Later  General  Arnold,  of  Korea,  announced  that  the 
“Japanese  will  enjoy  all  freedom  without  restraint  and 
discrimination,”  which  was  a  psychological  blunder  of  the 
first  magnitude.  The  exiled  Korean  nationalists  and  right¬ 
wingers  Kim-Koo  and  Dr.  Ree  were  contacted  and  their 
cabinet  recognised  as  \he  nucleus  of  the  future  native 
administratfon.  Eye  witnesses,  however,  say  that  the 
people  of  Seoul  and  other  Korean  towns  gave  the 
Americans  as  hearty  and  enthusiastic  a  welcome  as  the 
North  had  shown  to  the  Red  Army.  The  prospect  of  a 
divided  Korea,  disheartening  indeed  as  it  was  in  August, 
1945,  was  mitigated  by  the  conviction  that  the  Allies  will 
eventually  evacuate  the  liberated  territory  and  leave  Korea 
to  the  Koreans. 

The  Moscow  conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  in 
December  1945,  which  discussed  Korea  decided,  however, 
that  the  people  of  Korea  were  to  be  placed  under  a  five 
years’  trusteeship  of  the  U.S.,  U.S.S.R.,  Great  Britain  and 
China.  It  was  also  arranged  that  the  representatives  of 
the  Commanders  of  the  Soviet  and  American  forces  of 
occupation  Were  to  form  a  joint  Soviet-American  Com¬ 
mission  whose  responsibility  it  would  be  to  establish  a 
provisional  government  of  all  Korean  democratic  parties. 
'When  the  news  of  the  Moscow  decision  reached  Korea, 
the  country  was  swept  by  a  wave  of  protests  and  demons¬ 
trations  and  the  goodwill  for  the  allies  changed  to  outright 
hostility. 

The  idea  of  trusteeship  was  both  a  political  injury  and 
a  moral  insult.  However,  the  Communist  party  and  its 
allies  soon  swung  over  to  the  other  side  with  the  rapidity 
and  lack  of  embarrassment  which  characterises  its  change 
of  tactics  everywhere,  and  announced  itself  solidly  behind 
the  Moscow  agreement.  The  Japanese  rule  in  Korea,  they 
thought,  left  a  heavy  legacy  of  social  oppression,  police 
despotism,  economic  exploitation  and  cultural  and  intel¬ 
lectual  stagnation  which  must  make  political  institutions 
such  as  parliamentary  government  devoid  of  real  sub¬ 
stance.  It  was  necessary,  they  argued,  to  provide  the 
country  with  an  economic  basis  that  would  safeguard  the 
operation  of  true  democracy.  The  Russi^s  being  realists, 
or  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  they  are  less  sensitive 
to  the  accepted  standards  of  propriety,  knew  that  in  Korea 
there  is  no  inherent  unity  between  immediate  parliamen¬ 
tary  institutions  and  social  progress.  As  Marxists  every¬ 
where,  they  look  upon  politics  as  a  science  of  class  struggle 


in  which  pretence,  guile  and  half-truths  are  used  equal 
by  those  who  defend  capitalism  and  those  who  seek  i 
overthrow  it.  A  little  intellectual  dishonesty  that  in  tl 
long  run  benefits  the  masses,  is  better  than  playing  tl 
game  the  result  of  which  is  likely  to  give  victory  to  tha 
who  seek  to  enslave  the  masses.  Democracy  is  not  sole! 
or  primarily  a  system  of  society  where  ideas  battle  freel 
but  a  system  where  the  interests  of  the  masses  ai 
allowed  to  prevail  and  take  effect. 

Indeed,  when  the  Commission  met  in  Seoul  in  Marcl 
1946,  it  soon  ran  into  considerable  difiSculties  over  tli 
definition  of  “  democracy  ”  and  after  a  two  month 
atempt  to  find  an  acceptable  criterion  of  classificatioi 
adjourned  sine  die.  The  American  argument  was  that  th 
Soviet  delegation  limited  the  application  of  the  wot 
democracy  only  to  organisations  and  parties  whief 
favoured  certain  classes  of  society,  whereas  the  “America 
delegation  could  only  apply  the  word  democratic  in  il 
accustomed  form.”  On  the  other  hand.  General  Chestii 
koff  claimed  that  since  the  plan  for  a  democratic  recoi 
struction  of  Korea  has  been  laid  down  by  the  Moscoi 
agreement  it  is  the  attitude  of  the  political  parties  to  tfa 
Moscow  agreement  and  not  their  professed  intentions  thi 
must  be  regarded  as  the  criterion  of  their  ability  to  contr 
bute  to  the  democratisation  of  Korea.  The  Soviet  delegal 
further  complained  that  the  Americans  included  in  the 
list  of  parties  and  organisations  to  be  consulted  in  th 
formation  of  the  provisional  government  all  parties  wh 
opposed  the  Moscow  agreement  and  only  three  of  thoi 
which  supported  it,  leaving  out  such  “mass  democrati 
parties  ”  like  the  National  Revolutionary  Party,  the  Al 
Korean  Confederation  of  Labour,  the  Korean  Women 
League,  the  Young  Men’s  Korean  Association,  the  Peasat 
Union,  etc.  Hodge  replied  that  the  Russians  were  intei 
preting  the  Moscow  decision  too  literally  and  that  hi 
Hodge,  did  not  think  much  of  the  agreement  anyway.  1 
Since  the  Commission  became  defunct  the  demarcj 
tion  line  which  divided  Korea  from  East  to  West  alonj 
the  38  deg.  became  a  political  frontier,  as  rigid  and  strU 
as  any  European  frontier.  In  their  zone  the  Russians  st 
up  a  Provisional  Committee  which  represents  the  “  Unite 
National  Democratic  Front  of  North  Korea  ” — a  coalitio 
of  four  left  wing  parties:  the  Korean  Republic,  the  Con 
munist  Party  of  Korea,  the  People’s  Party  and  the  Yena 
Independence  Alliance.  The  coalition  is  headed  by  a 
ex-guerilla  leader,  Kim-Er  Sen,  and  claims  a  following  c 
5  million  people.  The  local  government  consists  of  a  nel 
work  of  the  so-called  “  People’s  Committees,”  which  nura 
bers  12,000  members  and  which  is  composed  according  t( 
their  own  resource^  of:  8  per  cent,  workers,  60  per  ceni 
peasants,  21  per  cent,  office  workers,  6  per  cent,  tmdei 
men,  2.5  per  cent,  handicraftsmen,  1  per  cent,  employed 
So  far  the  Committee  nationalised  banks,  mines,  transpol 
and  communications.  J 

They  swept  away  the  medieval  tenancy  system,  whic 
in  the  opinon  of  a  well-known  Japanese  economist,  Taki 
hashi,  “was  exceptionally  harsh  and  parasitic.”  The 
gave  land  to  the  200,000  kademnim,  the  roaming  dii 
possesed  peasants  and  to  the  750,000  families  of  poq 
tenants.  They  introduced  legislation  prohibiting  chii 
labour  which  in  Korea  made  up  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  th 
total  man  power,  reduced  the  average  working  day  frtHi 
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change  its  name,  since  the  name  “  republic  ”  suggested  to 
the  people  that  it  was  they  who  were  the  government  and 
not  the  occupying  authorities.  In  their  zone  the  Americans 
formed  the  “Representative  Democratic  Ojuncil,”  which 
was  to  have  act^  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Military 
Government.  The  American  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Mr.  Steele,  complained  that  the 
Military  Government  leaned  heavily  on  the  reactionary 
elements.  Even  so  serious  a  student  of  Korean  affairs  as 
Shannon  McCune.  who  visited  Korea  quite  recently, 
charges  the  United  States  with  giving  preference  to  the 
right  wing  conservatives  and  those  Koreans  who  speak 
American.  The  liberal  party  refused  to  join  what  one  of 
their  members  described  as  a  “collection  of  sentimental 
old  men  who  were  not  blind  enough  to  serve  the  Japanese 
and  not  open-eyed  enough  to  see  what  was  going  on  around 
them.” 

The  elections,  which  were  boycotted  by  the  left  and 
centre  alike,  gave  a  sweeping  victory  to  the  nationalist 
Democratic  Party.  The  chairman  of  the  Liberal  Party 
declared  these  elections  fraudulent  in  their  results  and 
childish  in  their  conception.  The  general  trend  of 
American  policy  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  Military 
Government  was  determined  to  hang  on  to  the  Peninsula 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  Koreans  or  no  Koreans.  As  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee.  Demo¬ 
crat  John  Edward  Sheridan,  of  Pennsylvania,  declared  upon 
1 1  hours  to  eight,  and  introduced  a  system  of  social  insur-  returning  with  five  other  committee  men  from  touring 
ance  such  as  exists  in  all  democratic  countries.  They  Pacific  bases :  The  United  States  must  stay  in  Korea  until 
changed  to  Korean  the  names  of  cities,  wayside  inns,  a  “  stable  ”  government  had  been  formed.  The  substitu- 
shrines  and  monuments  and  built  a  number  of  ^ucational  tion  of  the  word  “  stable  ”  for  “  democratic  ”  is  particu- 
and  recreational  institutions  among  which  is  the  first  larly  significant. 

university  in  the  Korean  language.  It  is  not  known  how  Being  essentially  new  in  the  business  of  governing 
many  Korean  exiles  have  returned  to  their  homeland  from  Asiatic  peoples,  the  Americans  are  acting  fn  Korea  in  a 
the  Soviet  Maritime  Provinces,  but  the  impact  of  Soviet  spirit  of  self-righteousness  which  characterises  their 
experience  in  dealing  with  Asiatic  peoples  is  present  in  struggle  against  the  “reds”  at  home,  and  with  a  sim- 
North  Korea  in  all  its  sweep  and  drama.  plicity  of  mind  that  marks  their  dealings  with  the  left  wing 

South  of  the  38  deg.  things  are  rather  different.  The  governments  in  Europe.  They  ascribe  their  moral  right 
American  zone  of  occupation  is  tom  by  strikes  and  dis-  to  rule  in  the  former  Japanese  colony  to  the  fact  that  they 
turbances  which  take  their  daily  toll  of  human  life.  The  were  the  principal  architects  of  Japanese  defeat,  and  the 
ri(rts  assumed  alarming  proportions  especially  in  the  last  legality  of  their  acts  to  the  conviction  that  these  embody 
three  months  of  1946,  when  the  American  military  authori-  certain,  principles  of  right  and  justice  which  ought  to  pre¬ 
ties  announced  their  decision  to  hold  elections  for  a  pro-  vail  by  reason  of  their  intrinsic  excellence,  as  indeed  they 
visional  assembly,  half  of  whose  members  were  to  be  d('  in  the  United  States.  Active  political  opposition  to  the 
appointed  by  the  commanding  general  himself.  On  Sep-  occupying  authorities  is,  therefore,  merely  a  product  of 
tcmber  30th  a  general  strike  of  railwaymen  was  pro-  subversive  propaganda  coming  from  the  north  and  is 
claimed,  followed  by  mass  demonstration  in  lonsan,  which  entitled  to  no  consideration.  I  think  that  this  theory,  that 
resulted  in  17  casualties  and  2,000  arrests.  On  October  6th  everybody  who  does  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  new 
demonstrations  took  place  in  Taiku  which  were  followed  American  foreign  policy  is  a  Communist,  has  lost  the 
by  clashes  with  the  police  and  the  subsequent  prohibition  Americans  much  goodwill  and  sympathy  both  inside  and 
of  all  political  activities.  The  headquarters  of  the  “  Inchen  outside  Korea.  An  American  correspondent,  writing  from 
Sinmoon,”  an  organ  of  the  People’s  Party,  was  raided  and  Korea,  speaks  with  regret  and  amazement  that  the  G.I. 
ransacked  and  the  editors  taken  into  custody.  On  October  is  “  unwanted  and  unloved,”  that  he  in  his  turn  hates 
9th  a  police  station  was  occupied  by  a  mob  of  demonstra-  “  Gooks,”  an  army  slang  for  Koreans,  and  that  he  is 
tors  and  burned  down.  In  Guanchu  demonstrators  thoroughly  fed  up  and  wants  to  go  home.  Lacking  the 
attacked  a  police  station,  released  prisoners  and  carried  clarity  of  purpose  of  the  Russians  or  the  subtlety  of  the 
off  arms  and  ammunition.  Quite  recently  two  prominent  early  British  imperialists,  the  Military  Government  in 
Korean  left  wingers  were  arrested  on  the  orders  of  General  Korea  has  now  become  a  pathetic  superstructure  that 
Hodge  while  they  were  giving  an  interview  to  Chinese  weighs  as  heavily  on  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  as 
correspondents.  it  does  on  the  population  of  Korea. 

Finally.  General  Hodge  gave  orders  to  the  largest  left 
wing  movement,  the  “  Korean  People’s  Republic,”  to  (To  be  concluded) 
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KECHIL  MAKAN 

{Kechil  Makan  is  a  Malayan  light  desert.) 


IT  was  with  great  pleasure,  that  I  learned  that  the 
Honourable  U  Tin  Tut  was  now  coming,  after  all.  ais 
High  Commissioner  for  Burma.  He  was  on  my 
committee  during  the  Frontier  Areas  Inquiry,  and  although 
I  had  known  him  to  a  slight  extent  previously.  I  got  to 
know  him  very  well  during  the  proceedings  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  He  must  be  one  of  the  few  men  whose  career  was 
benefited  by  a  failure  in  an  examination.  When  he  was 
small  boy.  he  went  to  a  vernacular  school.  His  father 
was  the  local  magistrate  and.  of  course,  a  civil  servant. 
The  inspector  of  schools  came  to  examine  the  scholars, 
but  the  young  Tin  Tut.  knowing  that  the  inspector  was 
junior  in  the  service  to  his  father,  thought  the  visitor  was. 
therefore,  of  no  account,  stared  out  of  the  window  and 
took  no  interest  in  the  examination,  with  the  result  that  he 
failed.  For  this  he  got  a  hiding  from  his  parents,  but  also 
was  removed  from  the  vernacular  school  and  put  under  the 
care  of  a  tutor  in  English  and  other  subjects.  This  gave 
him  two  years’  start  of  his  contemporaries  in  English  and 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  successful  career  which  he  has 
enjoyed.  In  fact,  he  would  have  got  to  the  top  anyway, 
but  probably  his  career  would  have  taken  a  different 
direction.  He  is  a  most  able  and  experienced  man.  and  if 
Burma  remains  within  the  Commonwealth,  should  make 
his  niark  as  a  Commonwealth  statesman. 

U  Tin  Tut  offers  a  classic  example  of  how  not  to  treat 
people  from  other  countries.  He  was  educated  at  Dulwich 
and  Cambridge,  and.  I  believe,  during  the  first  world  war. 
actually  played  for  the  University  in  the  fifteen.  He  was 
madly  keen  on  rugby  and  when  he  went  back  to  Rangoon, 
having  held  a  commission  in  the  Indian  Army  and  being 
acccepted  for  the  I.C.S..  he  asked  for  a  game  with  the 
Rangoon  Rugby  Club.  He  was  given  a  game,  but  at  the 
end  of  it.  when  he  went  towards  the  Club  House  with 
the  other  players,  he  was  told  that  as  a  Burman.  he  could 
not  enter  the  sacred  precincts.  Someone  took  pity  on 
him  and  carried  him  out  a  drink,  and  then  he  went  off  in  a 
gharri,  wet  and  dirty  as  he  was.  to  his  home. 


An  old  friend  of  mine  who  has  recently  arrived  in 
London  to  complete  his  Bar  finals,  is  Tunku  Abdul 
Rahman,  son  of  the  late  Sultan  of  Kedah  and  brother  of 
His  present  Highness.  I  remember  him  fifteen  years  ago 

as  a  very  gay  and  carefree  youth,  but  the  Japanese  occupa¬ 
tion.  when  he  was  dismiss^  from  office  and  had  to  live 

in  retirement,  in  a  hut  in  the  middle  of  a  swamp,  has  given 

him  a  much  more  serious  outlook  on  life,  although  he  is 

still  an  amusing  companion.  Last  year,  when  I  was  in 
Malaya,  he  was  one  of  Dato  Onn’s  principal  lieutenants  in 
the  United  Malaya  National  Association. 

Tunku  Abdul  Rahman’s  brother,  the  present  Sultan, 

is  a  fascinating  man  to  watch,  since  his  face  is  broad  and 
immobile  until  a  suddra  flicker  of  thought  comes  over 
it.  like  a  scurry  of  wind  on  a  pool.  He  was  a  first-class 
tennis  player,  until  his  motor  accident  a  few  years  ago, 
when  his  wife  was  killed  and  three  fingers  on  his  right 


hand  were  severed.  Although  he  can  only  hold  the 
racquet  with  one  finger  and  a  thumb,  he  is  still,  at  tennis, 
too  good  for  me. 

*  *  * 

The  desirability  of  university  education  in  this  country 
for  people  coming  from  other  countries  has  sometimes 
been  queried,  but  I  can  give  two  examines  during  the 
recent  war  where  it  was  vindicated.  The  first  was  in 
Rangoon,  where  a  distinguished  Burmese  official  told  me 
that  during  the  occupation  he  had  left  government  service 
when  news  came  through  that  his  brother  had  been 
awarded  a  decoration  for  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 
Believing  that  this  might  result  in  the  victimisation  of 
himself  and  his  family,  he  as  a  Balliol  man,  decided  to 
approach  a  high  Japanese  officer,  who  was  also  a  graduate 
of  this  distinguished  Oxford  College.  The  old  school  tie 
approach  succeeded  and  the  Burman  was  given  a  post 
in  the  Ciyil  Service. 

*  *  * 

The  second  instance  comes  from  Kuching  in  Sarawak, 
where  the  splendid  museum,  of  which  Tom  Harisson  is 
now  field  director,  was  saved  from  looting  and  destruction 
by  the  Japanese,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
senior  officers  in  the  Japanese  military  government  was 
a  Cambridge  graduate. 

*  *  * 

The  present  Sultan  of  Perak  is  a  very  different  person¬ 
ality  from  his  predecessor  and  uncle.  The  present  ruler 
was  a  member  of  the  Malayan  Civil  Service,  First  Class. 
He  is  a  teetotaller,  very  religious  and  interested  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  The  late 
Sultan  was  passionately  fond  of  horses  and  not  only  kept 
a  big  string  of  racehorses,  but  also  polo  ponies.  When 
he  came  to  the  race  week  in  Penang,  he  would  occasionally 
bring  down  a  polo  team  with  him,  to  play  the  Penang 
team.  His  ponies  were  magnificent  arab  stallions  and  his 
team  consisted  of  first-class  players,  British  and  Malay. 
The  Penang  side,  mounted  on  nondescript  animals,  could 
make  little  headway  against  their  opponents,  until  one 
of  the  magnificent  stallions  decided  to  bolt  of!  the  ground 
with  its  rider;  then  the  home  team  would  canter  through 
and  score  a  “  sneaky  ”  goal. 

D.  R.  Rees  Williams. 

Jese  Sarovi.  a  Fijian  sailor,  is  the  first  Fijian  to  qualify 

fo'  the  Fiji  Marine  Board  Certificate  of  Competency  as 
mate  of  an  inter-insular  vessel  with  no  tonnage  restrictions. 
Sarovi  who  comes  from  Oneata.  Lau.  joined  the 
Viti  in  Hongkong  in  1940  as  an  able  seaman,  and  served 

with  the  Fiji  Royal  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve.  While  in 
the  Navy  he  obtained  a  sailing  licence  as  master  of  a  15 

ton  vessel.  Last  year  he  took  further  instruction  by  which 
he  gained  a  certificate  as  mate  of  a  100  ton  vessel  and 
now  this  still  higher  success. 
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HUNT  FOR  ]XPAN’S 

SECRET  LOOT 

/ 

from  our  ToJcio  Correspondent, 

John  Murdoch 


Suspicious  that  the  various  Japanese  governments 
since  the  occupation  of  Japan  have  surrendered  only 
a  part  of  the  country’s  fortune  in  precious  gems, 
bullion  art  work  and  museum  collections  stolen  by 
Japanese  armies  from  invaded  areas  and  sent  back  to 
Japan  as  gifts  to  the  Emperor,  a  special  team  of  Allied 
investigators  is  in  Japan,  checking  up  and  making  a 

thorough  probe. 

One  of  the  investigators  told  me  that  Jai^nese  loot, 
worth  a  billion  sterling,  is  believed  to  be  buried  in  Japanese 
soil,  under  the  sea  in  Japanese  bays,  or  hidden  in  the 
mountains  to  which  many  Japanese  trucks  were  seen  to 
be  going  when  the  first  Allied  troops  entered  the  country. 

Believing  that  the  Japanese  powers-that-be  partly 
disregarded  the  Allied  directive  that  the  locus  of  hidden 
loot  must  be  divulged,  the  investigating  team,  comprising 
representatives  from  the  British  Commonwealth,  China, 
the  Philippines,  Indo-China  and  the  Netherlan^,  have 
embarked  on  what  is  virtuaUy  the  world’s  greatest  treasure 
quest. 

Periodically  since  the  occupation.  Allied  troops  have 
unearthed  caches  of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones, 
as  well  as  art  treasures.  These  have  mostly  been  found  in 
such  innocuous  places  as  chicken  coops.  Shinto  temples 
and  caves,  or  buried  under  the  sea  or  beneath  the  rubble 
of  bombed-out  buildings. 

In  some  cases  the  occupation  authorities  have  been 
able  to  recover  a  good  deal  of  loot  because  Japanese 
workmen  who  helped  to  bury  it  talked  in  drink  or  boasted 
about  it  in  Geisha  houses  under  surveillance. 

Barrels  of  coins  stolen  from  Allied  areas  have  already 
been  found  in  Japanese  mints,  where  they  were  evidently 
to  be  melted  down.  Shinto  temples  and  dozens  of  Imperial 
family  palaces  in  Japan  have  b^n  “  off  limits  ”  to  troops, 
because  of  their  “  sacred  ”  nature,  but  to  these,  Japanese 
Nationals  have  had  free  access.  Now  they  are  to  be 
included  in  the  big  treasure  hunt.  I  also  understand  that 
it  is  proposed  either  to  drag  or  drain  the  Imperial  moat 
around  Yedo  castle,  Hirohito’s  Tokio  residence.  Divers 
are  also  to  be  employed,  if  necessary.  ^ 

The  large  number  of  modem  British  and  American 
motor  cars  which  suddenly  appeared  in  Tokio  streets, 
driven  by  Japanese,  has  ama^  /^ed  personnel.  Reliable 
sources  consider  these  Bentleys.  Rileys,  Humbers,  Austins, 
Packards.  Chryslers  and  other  outstanding  makes,  to  be 
loot  from  invaded  areas. 


BOOKS  ON  TH 

hy  Kenneth  Grenville  Myer 

TO  explain  China  to  the  Occident  is  the  avowed  obje 
of  CHINA  MOULDED  BY  CONFUCIUS,  by  Chei 
Tien  Hsi  (Stevens  &  Sons)  and  it  has  been  abundant 
achieved.  The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated,  in  the 
days  of  shortages,  in  bringing  out  a  second  impression 
this  delightful  book.  I  would  urge  those  who  have 

yet  secured  a  copy  for  their  shelves  to  do  so;  for 
Cheng.  Chinese  Ambassador  in  London,  has  produced 
work  at  once  informative  and  a  joy  to  read.  It  is 
charming  and  pleasant  exposition  by  a  savant,  and 
exquisitely  illustrated,  not  only  by  nine  plates  and 
plethora  of  footnotes,  but  by  quotations  from  Goldsmifl 
and  BosweU,  Professor  Kenny  and  Moliere.  Tn 
Dedication  at  the  beginning,  which  is,  not  unexpectedlf 
to  the  memory  of  the  author’s  parents,  is  proof  that 
doctrine  of  Filial  Piety  (prevailing  in  China,  it  may 
added  in  passing,  since  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Shi 
2255-2205  B.C.)  is,  even  after  four  thousand  year 
properly  upheld  by  him.  Almost  at  the  end  of  the  la 
chapter,  he  describes  the  Chinese  Artist,  as  one  who  “  air 
at  perfection  and  is  yet  conscious  that  he  may  fall  she 
of  his  aims;  therefore  he  succeeds.”  Such  a  phrase  mi£ 
also  describe  Dr.  Cheng,  who  reveals  himself  in  the  pa^ 
between,  as  a  not  unworthy  disciple  of  the  Sage  who 
so  influenced  the  people  of  Cathay.  In  his  general  survey 
the  author  is  at  some  pains  to  explain  three  things.  whic| 
he  says,  form  the  key  to  the  Chinese  mind:  Li,  Jiun  Tzt 
aiKl  thing.  On  his  explanation  of  Li  and  Ching,  1  hati 
not  space  to  comment;  of  Jiun  Tze,  Dr.  Cheng  tells 
that  it  is  generally  translated  as  “gentleman.”  but  meat 
more,  and  then  he  shows  us  with  liberal  quotations  froi 
Confucius’s  Lun  Yu.  how  much  more.  Dr.  Cheng  woul 
like  to  leave  Jiun  Tze  untranslated.  dejM'ecating  the  stilte 
Englishisms  of  “  gentleman  ”  and  “  superior  person 
hopes  that  the  term  will  become  current  in  the  Wester 
World,  with  a  fuller  understanding  of  all  that  it  implies- 
untranslated,  and  exactly  as  I  have  written  it.  I  could 
this  column  with  extracts  from  CHINA  MOUUJED  B\ 
CONFUCIUS,  but  I  must  be  content  with  this  one  quot 
tion  from  the  Foreword :  “I  wish  I  had  more  time  at 
disposal  to  do  justice  to  my  attempt  (to  interpret  China)! 
but  one  must  not  expect  too  much  in  a  lifetime.”  Do  m 
need  to  look  further  for  an  explanation  of  Jiun  Tze  tha 
in  Dr.  Cheng  himself? 

If  to  survey  the  (Thinese  way  of  life  in  one  volume 
ambitious,  an  attempt  to  describe  and  reconcile  the  whol 
civilisation  and  culture  of  the  West  with  that  of  the  Orier 
is  much  more  so.  Nevertheless,  that  is  what  THh 
MEETING  OF  EAST  AND  WEST  by  F.  S.  C.  Northr 
(Macmillan)  tries  to  do.  This  book,  too,  is  a  work 
scholarship,  but  of  a  sadly  different  kind:  this  is  tb 
scholarship  of  the  class-room  rather  than  the  Roma 
lecture.  The  reader  will  note  that  Professor  Northre 
devotes  99  pages  to  “The  Free  Culture  of  The  Unite 
States.”  Since  he  is  an  American,  writing  for  Americans, ! 
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FAR  EAST 


do  not  complain  that  this  is  by  far  the  longest  chapter  in 
the  book;  but  I  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  he  is  a  little 
out  of  touch  with  Britain,  in  his  selection  of  that  middle- 
class  epic,  the  Hollywood-manufactured  movie  Mrs. 
Miniver  as  his  text  for  the  28  pages  he  allots  to  “  Unique 
Elements  in  British  Democracy.”  Dr.  Cheng  would  never 
have  made  such  a  lop-sided  assessment.  Professor 
Northrop  is  happier  when  writing  on  philosophy:  he  has 
made  out  a  case  for  his  thesis,  that  the  traditional  and 
antagonistic  cultures  of  East  and  West  should  be  resolved, 
so  that  the  values  of  each  complement  and  reinforce 
civilisation.  If  he  does  it  in  rather  turgid  English,  and 
makes  a  trifling  error  here  and  there — such  as  ante-dating 
the  building  of  the  Taj  Mahal  by  an  odd  half-century — it 
does  not  detract  from  the  importance  of  the  book.  When 
ideological  conflict  is  accepted  as  an  inevitable  component 
of  our  present  way  of  life,  a  peace-making  expedition  is  of 
all  the  more  value.  I  should  add  that  this  book  gives  a 
complete  biliography  and  index,  and  is  excellently 
illustrated  with  sixteen  plates. 

Careful  documentation  and  the  deployment  of  facts 
to  present  a  most  powerful  case,  are  features  of  FASCIST 
INDIA  by  Patrick  Lacey  (Nicholson  &  Watson).  This 
is  an  important  and  extremely  thoughtful  book.  Since 
Mr.  Lacey  has  not  let  his  journalistic  experience  betray 
him  into  writing  a  book  which  is  oversaturated  with 
sensationalism,  or  odorous  with  colourful  description,  he 
has  produced  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  on 
Indian  politics.  The  light  he  sheds  on  the  rather  dis¬ 
quieting  tendency  of  Congress  to  want  to  ride  roughshod 
over  all  opposition,  and  to  discard  democratic  methods  in 
the  management  of  its  own  internal  affairs;  the  parallels  he 
draws  with  the  Nazi  party;  the  care  with  which  he  quotes 
the  sources  of  his  examples;  and  the  exposure  he  gives 
to  the  obverse  of  the  Mahatma’s  creed  of  non-violence; 
all  combine  to  present  a  very  different  picture  from  the 
popular  one  oT  Hindustan’s  rulers-to-be.  Mr.  Lacey  does, 
perhaps,  under  estimate  the  importance  of  Mr.  Va^abhai 
Patel  in  the  Indian  scene,  whose  name,  while  he  is  content 
to  remain  in  the  background,  is  not  so  widely  known  in 
this  country  as  it  should  be. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  COLOMBO, 
edited  by  F.  Lorentz  Beven  {The  Times  of  Ceylon)  is 
introduced  by  a  foreword  from  the  Metropolitan  of  India, 
Burma,  and  Ceylon,  and  a  list  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  produce  it.  Copiously  illustrated,  it  is  a  comprehensive 
history  of  150  years  of  religious  work  in  the  Island,  pub¬ 
lished  to  mark  the  centenary  of  the  Diocese.  Every  aspect 
is  covered :  biographies  of  the  principal  clergy  associated 
with  it  and  accounts  of  all  the  various  fields  of  religious 
endeavour,  combined  with  descriptions  of  Christian 
achievement  in  Ceylon.  The  impact  of  religion,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say  more  properly,  Christian  religion, 
is  discussed  among  many  other  things  in  ISLANDS  OF 
danger  by  Ernest  Beaglehole  (George  Allen  &  Unwin). 
This  account  of  an  eight  months  stay,  in  1934,  by  the 


author  and  his  wife,  upon  Pukapuka,  a  group  of  atoll 
islets  390  miles  north-east  of  Samoa,  is  obviously  the 
by-product  of  some  more  serious  ethnological  research; 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  only  now  has  it  been  published.  It 
is  a  light,  readable  book,  illustrated  by  photographs,  full 
of  domesticities,  character  sketches,  and  the  comedies  of 
daily  routine.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  which,  if  Mr. 
Beaglehole  will  forgive  my  mentioning.  Miss  Rumer 
Godden  does  superbly  well,  under  the  guise  of  fiction. 
Ml.  Beaglehole  is  always  interesting,  and  the  practical 
advice  he  gives,  on  what  necessities  and  luxuries  to  take 
in  order  to  alleviate  the  staple  atoll  diet  of  coconuts,  taro, 
and  fish,  is  beyond  all  price.  The  title  is  misleading — 
there  is  no  danger  here,  other  than  shooting  the  passage 
from  the  ocean  to  the  lagoon,  through  the  reef  in  a  canoe 
— it  is  the  old  name  for  Pukapuka,  given  by  its  discoverer 
in  1773.  Of  THE  STRANGERS  AND  OTHER  POEMS 
by  M.  J.  Moyniham  (Sidgwick  and  Jackson),  I  could  say 
much:  I  could  wonder  why  this  firm,  who  publish  much 
good  poetry,  have  chosen  to  give  their  imprint  to  this 
undistinguished  collection  of  indifferent  poems.  I  could 
ask  why  the  good  traditional  form  is  us^  for  this  essay 
in  flat  versification.  I  could  quote  many  passages  as  this : 
It  was  a  traveller  that  I  made  my  way 
Along  the  Road,  from  Lashio  to  Cathay 
And  crossed,  high-up,  the  great  Black  Mountain  Gate 
Which  gives  on  China’s  vast  and  old  estate. 

I  could . but  I  won’t.  I’ll  turn  with  relief  to 

GEOGRAPHICAL  BY-WAYS  by  Sir  Charles  Ardem- 
Close  (Edward  Arnold).  This  excellent  collection  of 
essays  on  those  avenues  of  the  Science  which  are  not 
usually  explored,  will  appeal  to  others  beside  the  pro¬ 
fessional  geographer.  The  essay  on  Antipodes  will 
intrigue  the  armchair  strategist,  while  that  on  Space,  Food 
end  Population,  from  the  point  of  view  of  geography,  will 
interest  the  economist.  I  was  sorry  to  note  that  in  a  book 
so  well  supplied  with  diagrams,  no  space  was  found  to 
illustrate  The  Mecca  Retroazimuthal  Projection;  which,  as 
Ciaig  described  in  1910,  was  designed  to  provide  the  “pious 
Moslem  with  a  map  which  will  enable  him  to  face 
accurately  towards  Mecca  when  he  is  saying  his  prayers.” 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

China  Moulded  by  Confucius  by  Cheng  Tien-Hsi.  {Stevens 
&  Sons.  18j.)  • 

Fascist  India  by  Patrick  Lacey.  {Nicholson  Watson,  7s.  6d.) 
A  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Colombo  edited  by  F.  Lorentz 
Beven.  {The  Times  of  Ceylon,  l&r.) 

Islands  of  Danger  by  Ernest  Beaglehole.  {George  Allen  & 
Unwin.  \2s.  6d.) 

The  Strangers  and  Other  Poems  by  M.  J.  Moyniham.  {Sidgwick 
&  Jackson.  5s.) 

Geographical  By-Ways  by  Sir  Charles  Ardern-Close.  {Edward 
Arnold.  7s.  6d.) 

This  Strange  Adventure  by  Fredoon  Kabraji.  {New  India 
Publishing  Co.  6s.) 

Four  Cautionary  Tales,  Translated  from  the  Chinese  by  Harold 
Acton  and  Lee  Yi-Hsieh.  {John  Lehmann,  is.  6d.) 

A  Jade  Miscellany  by  Una  Pope-Hennessy.  {Nicholson  A. 
Watson.  7s.  6d.) 

A  Planned  Auxiliary  Language  by  H.  Jacob.  {Dennis  Dobson. 
lOf.  6d.) 

{Notice  in  this  list  does  not  preclude 
review,  in  this,  or  subsequent  issues.) 
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THE  CULTURES  OF  ASIA 

by  Ayana  Deva 


WHATEVER  may  be  the  immediate  outcome  of  the 
historic  struggles  that  have  been  waged  all  over 
Asia  in  the  past  years,  we  may  be  pretty  certain  of 
one  thing.  No  longer  will  this  large  majority  of  the 
world’s  population,  inhabiting  the  largest  continent  of  the 
world,  remain — as  in  the  past  two  centuries  or  so — in 
political,  racial  and  economic  servility  to  Western 
Imperialist  Powers. 

A  few  spokesmen  of  the  old  diehard  imperialism  still 
go  on  talking,  using  the  old  threadbare  arguments.  There 
is  always  argument  number  one:  that  it  was  the  European 
conqueror  who  brought  unity,  peace,  order,  prosperity 
and  civilisation  to  the  numerous  warring  races  of  Asia; 
the  corollary  to  it  being  that  if  the  British,  French  and 
Dutch  Imperialist  regimes  were  to  be  totally  withdrawn, 
there  would  be  chaos  and  civil  war  throughout  the  Orient. 
Argument  number  two:  that  Asiatic  peoples  understand 
despotism  only,  and  that  modem  democratic  systems  will 
not  work  there.  Argument  number  three:  that  the  East 
in  any  case  is  slow,  lazy  and  easy-going — it  must  be  the 
tropical  climate! — where  patience  and  a  spirit  of  resig¬ 
nation  reign  supreme,  and  where  time  means  nothing. 

Kipling  said:  “A  fool  lies  here,  who  tried  to  hustle 
the  East.”  Yet  what  do  we  find  to-day?  It  is  the  Eastern 
peoples  of  India,  Indonesia,  Burma,  Indochina,  etc.,  who 
want  to  hustle,  nay,  even  demand  at  the  threat  of  revolts, 
that  radical  changes  should  be  introduced  post-haste. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  East  was  re-interpreted  to  the 
outside  world — not  merely  her  ancient  religions,  philo¬ 
sophies  and  languages,  but  her  modem  cultural  and  socio¬ 
logical  problems  as  well — in  order  to  create  a  better 
understanding  and  a  more  friendly  spirit  worthy  of  one 
another.  The  reasons  are  as  urgent  as  they  are  obvious. 
Look  at  it  from  any  angle — size,  population,  political, 
military,  strategic,  natural  wealth,  economic,  industrial  and 
commercial — you  will  find  that  Asia  is  to  be  a  mighty 
power.  But  such  is  the  interdependent  nature  of  the 
modem  world  that  whether  Asia  is  going  to  be  a  power 
for  good  or  evil,  depends  partly,  no  doubt,  on  herself  and 
partly  too,  on  the  outside  world.  Hence,  the  necessity  for 
the  outside  world  to  understand  correctly  the  emergent 
Asia. 

No  one  seriously  doubts  the  cultural  contributions  of 
Asia  that  have  enriched  the  whole  world  in  the  past. 
Underneath  a  colourful  and  sometimes  intriguing  variety 
they  reveal  essential  similarities.  To  the  vast  ocean  of 
universal  culture  certain  invaluable  deposits  were  brought 
by  the  three  main  streams  of  civilisation  that  flowed  out  of 
Asia — Indian,  Chinese,  and  Persian-Islamic.  In  the 
spheres  of  abstract  thought  like  Mathematics  and  Meta¬ 
physics.  there  are  the  Hindu  contribution  of  the  zero 
concept,  tl)e  decimal  system  and  (independent  of  Newton 
and  Liebnitz)  the  calculus,  as  well  as  the  great  mystic  and 
rationalistic  systems  of  Vedas  and  Upanishads  and  of  the 
schools  of  Baghdad  and  Basra.  In  painting  and 
architecture,  the  Islamic  world  perfected  mosaic  painting 


and  arabesque  style,  and  gave  us  splendid  examples  of 
Indo-Saracenic  art  in  the  great  mosques  and  tombs,  like 
Taj  Mahal  in  Agra.  Look  at  Persian  miniatures,  mural 
paintings  of  Buddhist*  and  Jaina  periods,  at  the  poetry  and 
plastic  arts  of  the  Han,  Tsang  and  Ming  dynasties  in 
China.  Look  at  the  picturesque  Chinese  pagodas  and  the 
exotic  Dravidian  architecture  of  the  Hindu  temples,  b 
there  anything  more  subtle  and  exquisite,  more  insfMring 
and  entertaining  than  the  systems  of  Music  and  Dance 
which  India  produced  and  shared  freely  with  the  south 
Asiatic  countries  of  Java.  Bali.  Indochina  and  others? 

In  ancient  times  and  under  different  circumstances 
from  those  of  to-day,  India  evolved  both  the  village 
Panchayat  (rule  by  a  council  of  five)  System,  and  the  Caste 
System  (Vamashram-institute  based  on  occupation),  both 
of  which  served  splendid  purposes  once.  The  Tsang 
dynasty  in  China  evolved  in  the  7th  century  A.D.,  the 
system  of  Civil  Service  examination,  which  brought  the 
intellectual  class  into  prominence.  In  the  social  hierarchy 
of  China,  the  intelligentsia  occupied  the  most  privileged 
position.  The  commercial  and  industrial  class  and  the 
peasantry  came  later,  while  the  soldiers  were  relegated  to 
the  fourth  and  last  position.  A  Chinese  proverb  says: 
“Just  as  the  nails  are  made  of  iron  of  poorest  quality, 
so  also  soldiers  are  recruited  from  men  of  the  least 
account.”  That  indicated  the  Chinese  objective  of  creating 
a  pacifist  civilisation  in  their  ancient  land.  , 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  Asiatic  peoples  who  once 
produced  invaluable  cultures,  will  again  be  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  march  of  world-civilisation.  The  old  mental  virility 
is  still  there,  and  the  spiritual  fecundity  has  not  been 
sterilised  by  centuries  of  poverty  and  political  subord¬ 
ination.  They  know  the  long  line  of  their  traditions  and 
they  have  the  bright  light  of  their  ancient  heritage  to  guide 
them.  No  one,  therefore,  need  be  surprised,  if  the  latta 
half  of  our  century  were  to  witness  new  forms  of  socio¬ 
economic  organisations  arising  in  the  Orient.  There  is 
little  doubt  to-day,  that  the  great  inequalities  of  the  world, 
resulting  in  a  corrosive  conflict  of  body  and  mind,  of  class 
against  class,  and  nation  against  nation,  can  only  be  over¬ 
come  by  the  creation  of  new  forms  and  of  corresponding 
modes  of  living.  In  order  that  room  may  be  made  for 
them,  the  Aegean  stables  must  be  cleansed  first. 

In  the  whole  continent  of  Asia,  the  largest  and  once 
the  richest  continent  in  the  world,  containing  over  65  pa, 
cent  of  the  world’s  population,  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the,' 
people  can  read  and  write  to-day,  while  the  per  capita 
income  is  no  more  than  70  rupees  (five  English  pounds) 
pei  year.  The  squalor  and  poverty,  and  the  dread  of 
disease,  must  be  wiped  out — ^in  India  40  millions  do  net 
get  one  square  meal  a  day,  and  six  millions  die  every  year 
of  small  illnesses,  that  could  easily  be  cured  with  proper 
medical  attendance.  Therefore,  a  clean  end  must  be  made 
of  the  past  conditions  of  economic,  racial  and  political 
subordination. 
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FOUNDERS  OF  MOGHUL  ARCHITECTURE 

by  W.  P.  Bailey,  A.RIBA. 


Near  Aurangabad  stands  the  Taj  of  the  Deccan,  a 
great  highly  ornamented  building  in  egg-shell  stucco, 
and  were  it  not  so  obviously  an  inferior  imitation  of 
the  Taj  at  Agra,  it  would  be  much  admired.  Now  that 
religion  is  cutting  India  in  two,  one  thinks  pensively  that 
this  is  the  only  real  monument  to  Aurangzeb,  the  last  great 
Moghul  Emperor,  a  finer  man  in  many  respects  than  his 
more  fortunate  predecessors.  Jahangir  and  Shah  Jahan, 
but  a  man  whose  religious  bigotry  destroyed  his  empire 
and  dispersed  one  of  the  most  magnificent  fraternities  of 
artists  and  craftsmen  the  world  has  ever  known.  Many 
of  these  Hindu  craftsmen  who  were  struck  off  Aurangzeb’s 
rolls  went  to  Rajputana  and  helped  build  the  fine  fortress- 
palaces  of  the  princes  who  were  eager  to  imitate  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  Agra,  E>elhi  and  Fatehpur  Sikri.  but  never  again 
were  men  to  build  in  materials  of  such  richness  and  with 
such  laborious  perfection  of  craftsmanship. 

Few  people  think  of  the  admirable  Babur  and  his 
equally  learned  but  too  gentle  son.  Humayun,  who  started 
the  great  tradition.  So  eclipsed  are  they  by  Akbar  and 
Jahangir  and  Shah  Jahan,  who  in  prosperity  and  p^ace 
built  so  lavishly.  Babur  was  descended  from  Timur 
(Tamerlane)  and  the  stock  of  Ghengiz  Khan.  When 
eleven  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  little  central 
Asian  kingdom  of  Khokand;  by  the  age  of  twenty -eight 
he  had  been  driven  from  his  ancestral  realm  and  twice 
won  and  lost  the  kingdom  of  Samarkand.  Failing  in  his 
ambition  to  re-establish  Timur’s  central  Asian  empire,  he 
turned  to  India  and  in  1519  temporarily  occupied  the 
Punjab,  effectively  using  European  artillery,  then  a  novelty 
in  the  East. 

Humayun.  his  son.  had  practically  no  hold  on  his 
dominions  as  “leader  of  a  horde  of  foreign  adventurers 
battling  for  existence  against  earlier  settled  MusUm  hordes 
and  innumerable  Hindu  Rajahs.”  but  had  most  of  Babur’s 
good  qualities  and  passed  them  on  to  Akbar.  who  when 
13  succeeded  him  in  1SS6.  Humayun’s  widow  built  him  a 
fine,  bold  tomb  where  he  lies  surrounded  by  his  relations, 
wazirs  and  generals.  This  red  sandstone  building,  inlaid 
with  marble,  greatly  infiuenced  subsequent  building,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Taj. 

Bom  during  Humayim’s  flight  and  brought  up 
amongst  dangers.  Akbar  never  sheathed  his  sword  in  his 
continually  expanding  empire.  With  his  forces  under 
Bairam  Khan  he  had  first  to  fight  to  recover  Delhi  and 
Agra  from  Hemu,  the  Hindu  claimant,  who  had  1,500  ele¬ 
phants  of  war  and  immense  treasure.  At  seventeen,  after 
three  more  wars.  Akbar  imperiously  bad  his  too  masterful 
regent  Bairam  Khan  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and 
defeated  and  pardoned  him  when  he  attempted  rebellion. 
There  followed  further  successful  campaigns  in  Rajputana 
and  Gujerat  and  when  Gujerat  revolt^  he  is  said  to  have 
covered  the  8(X)  miles  between  Sikri  and  Ahmedabad  by 
dromedary  in  nine  days,  smothered  the  revolt  and  returned 


to  Sikri  within  43  days.  Such  was  the  calibre  of  the 
founders  of  the  dynasty. 

In  1565  Akbar  started  to  build  Fatehpur  Sikri,  where 
the  Mohamedan  saint  Salim  Chisti  promised  him  victory 
and  the  birth  of  an  heir.  The  city  was  six  miles  round, 
defended  on  three  sides  by  high,  embattled  walls  and  on* 
tl)e  other  by  an  artificial  lake.  All  the  buildings  were  of 
pink  sandstone  and  the  rich  mouldings  and  decoration  are 
sharp  and  clean  now  as  they  were  then.  Of  many  out¬ 
standing  buildings  the  most  impressive  one  is  the  great 
Buland  Darwaza  forming  the  south  entrance  to  the  Great 
Mosque.  From  the  base  of  the  steps  the  gate  rises  172  feet 
and  never  has  the  world  seen  a  gate  like  this  one.  raised 
by  Akbar  “The  Great,  The  King  of  Kings,  The  Shadow 
of  God,”  as  an  inscription  on  the  gateway  terms  him. 
Akbar’s  wisdom  tempers  the  vanity  of  the  above  by  warn¬ 
ing  us  as  we  leave  the  gate  to  be  humble:  “Issa  (Jesus) 
on  whom  be  peace,  said  ’  The  world  is  a  bridge,  pass  over 
it  but  build  no  house  upon  it.  The  world  endures  but  an 
hour,  spend  it  in  devotion.’  ” 

The  mother  of  Akbar’s  heir  was  Miriam,  a  Rajput 
princess  of  Jaipur,  who.  according  to  tradition,  was  an 
Armenian  or  Portuguese  Christian,  while  his  other  wives 
came  from  all  over  India  and  as  far  afield  as  Turkey.  As 
the  forei^  ruler  of  peoples  of  the  most  diverse  beliefs,  it 
v/as  politic  to  be  catholic  in  religions  as  well  as  in  art  and 
wives.  One  of  his  most  interesting  buildings  is  the  Diwan- 
1-Khas.  Here,  elevated  in  the  centre  of  a  square  hall, 
Akbar  sat  in  state  on  a  column  with  an  immense  bracketed 
capital  connected  by  galleries  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
room,  while  below  Hindus.  Jesuits,  Jews.  Zoroastrians  and 
the  rest  could  argue  about  the  Ultimate  Truths  imdcr  hi$ 
disarming  chairmanship.  His  policy  of  toleration  for  all 
religions  was  wholly  his  own  and  unknown  in  Europe  or 
Mohammedan  Asia  in  his  days.  His  later  delil^rate 
wanton  insults  to  Islam  which  provoked  a  serious  revolt 
in  Bengal  and  Bihar  in  1580  may  have  been  partly  due  to 
the  need  for  showing  Mohammedans,  who  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  domineering  and  privilege,  that  the  less  religion 
asserted  itself  in  a  way  which  might  interfere  with  peace 
the  better. 

At  Fatehpur  Sikri.  Lahore  and  Sikandra,  architecture 
ceas^  to  belong  to  any  local  style  or  single  religion,  and 
the  architecture  of  Asia  was  thrown  into  the  melting  pot 
with  what  immense  success  we  can  see  for  ourselves  even 
tn-day.  Of  Lahore,  which  was  Akbar’s  capital  from  1585- 
98.  it  was  said  before  it  was  devastated  by  Ahmed  Shah 
Darani  in  the  eighteenth  century:  “  Isfahan  and  Shiraz 
united  would  not  equal  the  half  of  Lahore.”  Of  Delhi  and 
Agra,  under  Jahangir  and  Shah  Jahan.  when  craftsmen 
had  been  attracted  even  from  China  and  Europe,  it  could 
said.  “  If  there  is  a  paradise  here  on  earth,  it  is  here,  it  is 
here,  it  is  here!” 
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RUBBER,  NATURAL  AND  SYNTHETIC 

hy  Rupert  Butler 


IN  June,  18%,  the  Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Kew,  commissioned  Hepry  Wickham,  a  planter  in  the 
Amazon,  to  collect  seeds  from  the  best  rubber  trees 
in  the  Upper  Amazon  Valley.  He  collected  seventy 
thousand.  Now,  rubber  seeds  spoil  rapidly,  and  then 
refuse  to  sprout,  so  raiMd  action  was  essential.  Wickham 
*was  a  resourceful  person.  He  chartered  the  steamship 
Amazonas  which  had  just  arrived  and  had  no  return  cargo. 
There  was  still  the  problem  of  getting  quickly  through 
the  customs,  in  a  country  where  “  Manana  ”  is  a  madden¬ 
ing  source  of  delay.  But  Wickham  had  a  friend  in  the 
Para  customs  and  used  his  influence  to  get  a  rapid  clear¬ 
ance  for  his  “exceedingly  delicate  botanical  specimens, 
specially  designated  for  delivery  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s 
own  Royal  Gardens.”  The  cargo  arrived  safely  at  Kew, 
where  atout  3,000  of  the  seeds  germinated.  Two  thousand 
of  these  were  sent  out  to  Ceylon,  where  quite  a  number 
developed,  some  of  which  were  transported  to  Malaya  and 
planted  in  various  parts  of  the  peninsula.  These  plants 
formed  the  stock  from  which  practically  all  the  natural 
rubber  in  the  Far  East  has  been  derived. 

Although  rubber  has  been  used  for  over  a  hundred 
years,  its  large-scale  application  has  been  comparatively 
recent,  and  may  be  said  to  have  run  parallel  with  the 
development  of  motor-transport.  Rubber  was  a  prime 
necessity  for  this  development,  and  between  two  wars  the 
plantation  industry  in  the  Far  East  expanded  enormously 
with  the  increase  in  mechanical  transport.  It  is  said  that 
an  average  car,  in  the  United  States,  contains  about  ISO  lbs. 
ot  rubber  and  the  modem  transport  vehicle  would  utilise 
even  more.  The  existence  of  a  valuable  natural  product  of 
such  commercial  importance,  encouraged  chemists  to 
attempt  to  synthesize  it,  or  its  equivalent,  in  the  laboratory 
and  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  quite  a  number  of 
interesting  materials  were  prepared,  but  these  were  only 
laboratory  curiosities.  Yet,  towards  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War,  Germany  was  manufacturing  about  300  tons 
per  month  of  methyl  rubber. 

Between  the  two  wars,  the  progress  made  in  the 
development  of  synthetic  rubber  was  enormous.  This 
was  mainly  due  to  two  factors,  the  fantastic  manipulation 
of  the  price  of  natural  rubber,  and,  even  more,  the  desire 
of  different  power  groups  to  make  themselves  indeoendent 
of  the  natural  product  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  industry 
and  for  purposes  of  war.  The  forcing  up  of  the  price  of 
rubber  to  6/-  per  lb.  by  the  operation  of  the  Stevenson 
Restriction  &heme  was  a  direct  incentive  for  the  German 
I,G.  Farbenindustrie  and  the  American  Du  Pont  company 
to  undertake  extensive  research  on  synthetic  substitutes. 
But  an  even  greater  stimulus  was  the  advent  of  the  Nazis 
to  power  in  Germany.  The  Nazi  view  was  that  “  the  first 
task  of  science  is  to  give  us  those  materials  that  nature 
has  denied  us.”  They  determined  to  make  themselves 
self-sufficient  in  rubber,  and  before  war  broke  out  they 
had  all  but  succeeded.  Russia,  fearing  attack,  and  in  any 


case  wanting  to  make  herself  independent  of  the  god 
graces  of  capitaUstic  powers,  also  developed  syntheti 
rubber  on  a  large  scale.  America,  with  her  much  mo« 
haphazard  economy,  did  not  plant  so  determinedly.  She 
was,  however,  always  conscious  of  her  insecure  position 
since  her  entire  economy  was  based  on  motor  transpod 
and  therefore  on  the  rubber  tyre.  It  was  essential  to  ho 
that  the  Far  Eastern  plantations  should  be  controlled  bj 
power  friendly  to  America. 

The  fall  of  Singapore  and  the  almost  complete  cuttini 
ofi  of  the  supplies  of  natural  rubber,  brought  the  American 
face  to  face  with  grim  reality.  The  ^ruch  Report  ol 
September  1942  did  not  overstate  the  case  in  saying 
that  “  unless  curative  measures  are  taken  immediately,  thii 
country  will  face  both  a  military  and  civilian  collapse.” 
They  tackled  the  problem  with  the  same  all-out  energj 
displayed  with  the  atomic  bomb  and,  fortunately,  the; 
had  both  the  raw  materials  and  the  technologists.  In  1943, 
by  a  stupendous  imfH'ovisation  on  the  part  of  their  chemical 
and  petroleum  industries,  they  produced  185,000  long  ton 
mostly  of  GR.-S.  (Government  Rubber-Styrene),  a  syo* 
thetic  rubber  of  the  Buna-S  type.  In  1944  this  output  wai 
increased  to  669,000  tons.  Germany  product  over 
100,000  metric  tons  in  1943,  and  it  is  unlikely  this  was 
increased  before  their  collapse.  Russian  figures  are  un¬ 
obtainable.  but  their  synthetic  rubber  production  must 
have  been  on  an  enormous  scale  to  satisfy  their  vast 
military  and  industrial  machines. 

By  the  end  of  the  war  the  production  of  synthetic 
rubber  head  reached  colossal  proportions :  that  of  natural 
rubber  had  fallen  considerably,  but  since  then  a  very 
gratifying,  rapid  recovery,  has  taken  place.  The  Rubber 
Study  Group  representing  Britain.  America  and  the 
Netherlands,  estimated  in  1945  the  probable  output  for 
1948-49  to  be:  Natural  Rubber  1,500,000  tons.  Synthetic 
Rubber  1,300,000  tons,  with  a  total  consumption  of 
1 ,500,000  tons.  This  clearly  presents  the  world  with  a  very 
complex  economic  problem,  and  the  natural  rubber 
industry  with  the  question  of  survival.  The  question  is* 
largely  one  of  comparative  cost,  and  fortunately  there  are 
many  ways  of  reducing  the  cost  of  the  natural  product. 

Perhaps  the  most  promising  is  the  development  d 
high-yielding  strains  of  rubber  tree  by  the  method  of  “bud¬ 
grafting,”  which  increases  the  yield  of  the  average  tree 
three  or  fourfold.  Conversion  of  the  plantations  to  the 
high-yielding  variety  is  a  matter  of  years,  but  undoubtedly 
it  will  be  done.  Costs  can  also  be  reduced  by  mechan¬ 
isation  of  some  estate  operations  and  by  more  economical 
methods  of  tapping.  It  may  also  be  necessary  for  the 
natural  rubber  producing  countries  to  process  the  raw 
rubber  produced.  But,  above  all,  there  is  the  necessity  for 
adequate  schemes  of  research.  In  the  past,  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  financial  resources  of  the  natural  rubber 
industry,  this  aspect  has  been  grossly  neglected.  There 
are  signs  that  it  is  being  remedied. 
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LEHERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Dear  Sir. 

I  am  afraid  your  correspondent  seems  to  have  been 
wrongly  informed  on  present  conditions  regarding  the  caste 
sj’stem  in  India.  The  [Hcture  given  by  him  seems  anti¬ 
quated  and  to  a  certain  extent,  exaggerated.  I  can  quite 
appreciate  the  difficulties  a  foreign  visitor  has  to  contend 
with  in  obtaining  correct  and  up-to-date  information  and 
nobody  will  blame  him  on  that  account 

The  root-cause  of  the  backward  conditions  of  the 
Untouchables  is  to  be  traced  to  the  primary  problems  of 
village  society  and  illiteracy.  We  are.  ng  doubt,  indebted 
to  the  British  Indian  Government  for  their  manifold 
reforms  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  have  done 
practically  very  little  towards  village  uplift.  It  is  only 
natural  then  that  backward  Hindu  castes  in  villages  have 
remained  slaves  to  their  religious  conventions  and  tradi¬ 
tions.  The  result  is  that  villages  in  India  are  as  backward 
to-day  as  they  were  nearly  100  years  ago  when  the  British 
Government  took  over  the  responsibility  of  governing  India 
fiom  the  East  India  Company. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  writer  of  the  article  omits 
the  name  of  the  greatest  humanitarian  Indian  leader. 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  who  has  practically  dedicated  his  whole 
life  to  the  cause  of  the  “  Harijans.”  He  favours  not  only 
inter-caste  marriages,  but  marriages  with  Harijans  also. 
His  efforts  to  raise  money  for  the  Harijan  Relief  Fund, 
and  his  twenty-one  days  fasting  for  this  cause  are 
proverbial. 

It  is  due  to  Gandhi's  extraordinary  moral  influence 
that  in  many  parts  of  India  during  the  last  decade,  temples, 
wells  and  schools  have  been  thrown  open  to  untouchables. 
Some  of  the  Native  states  have  absolutely  wiped  out  this 
distinction  by  legal  enforcement,  and  these  reforms  have 
now  culminated  in  untouchability  being  regarded  as  a  last 
relic  of  orthodox  Hindu  society,  together  with  the  custom 
of  “  sati  ”  or  child-marriage. 

•  This  being  the  present  situation,  we  have  every  hope 
that  during  the  next  ten  years  the  evil  of  untouchability 
will  totally  disappear.  As  mentioned  earlier,  village  uplift 
and  the  spread  of  education  among  the  masses  will  go  a 
long  way  to  eradicate  this  social  inequality  among  Hindu 
castes.  The  fact  that  signs  of  such  a  prospective  human 
brotherhood  are  visible  even*  at  the  present  time  in  the 
form  of  inter-caste  and  inter-proyincial  marriages  should 
give  us  a  glimpse  of  things  to  come  in  the  near  future 
ot  India. 

H.  G.  PANDYA,  M.A. 

12th  June,  1947.  London,  W.C.l. 


Dear  Sir, 

May  I  venture  some  Comments  on  M.  Jacques 
Soustelle’s  article,  published  in  the  first  issue  of  your 
journal,  which  is  most  interesting  indeed  for  its  scope 
and  fully  informed  discussions  on  the  Asiatic  countries. 

I  do  agree  with  the  former  Minister  of  French 
Colonies  that  “  Annam  and  Tonkin  have  nothing  in 
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common  with  Cambodia  Khmer,  nor  with  Laos.”  But 
only  Admiral  d’Argenlieu  could  approve  of  M.  Soustelle’s 
contention  that  ^uth  Annam  and  Cochinchina  are 
different  in  race  and  culture  from  the  rest  of  Viet-Nam. 
The  “  recent  ”  Annamite  infiltration  into  Cochinchina 
simply  dates  back  to  the  17th  century.  As  a  result,  about 
8S  per  cent,  of  the  Cochinchinese  population  are  Annamite 
speaking.  Evidences  of  this  kinship  can  be  found  in 
authoritative  books  like  Gosselin’s,  Pierre  Pasquier’s,  De 
Lanessan’s  and  a  host  of  others.  Moreover,  after  Admiral 
d’Argeiffieu’s  failure  to  separate  Cochinclfina  from  Viet 
Nam — ^it  has  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  his  recent 
replacement  by  M.  Bollaert,  as  French  High  Commissioner 
in  Indochina — M.  Ramadier  declared  in  the  French 
Chamber,  on  March  18th.  during  a  debate  on -Indochina, 
that  France  would  not  oppose  the  reunion  of  the  three 
Annamite  countries.  In  his  famous  speech  made  at  Hanoi 
on  May  16th,  M.  Bollaert  confirmed  the  French  Prime 
Minister’s  statement.  M.  Soustelle  seemed  to  forget  that 
it  was  the  Viet-Minh  who  were  fighting  the  Japanese  during 
the  war  whereas  the  French  Colonial  Administration  were 
collaborating  with  the  Occupation.  He  felt  strongly 
against  Viet-Minh  nationalism,  which  would  “  put  up  with 
anything,  however  distasteful.”  He  might  be  entitled  to  do 
so,  as  a  Frenchman,  but  we,  as  Viet-Namese,  have  more 
reasons  to  feel  strongly  against  the  French  use  of  Japanese 
troops  (see  Newsweek,  September  16th,  1946;  Harold  R. 
Isaacs’  NO  PEACE  IN  ASIA;  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
November  30th,  1946)  and  for  the  time  being,  of  German 
S.S.  (see  Pour  Tous  Lausanne  25 14 1  All  Gaullist  Etoile  du 
Soir  31/1/47)  to  suppress  the  Viet-Nam  freedom  movement. 
Is  it  not  a  tragic  irony? 

As  for  the  “Declaration  of  the  27th  March,  1945,” 
elaborated  by  a  council  of  Governors  of  Colonies,  it  has 
been  discarded  by  official  circles  here,  as  outdated.  Only 
the-  Gaullists  are  holding  to  it.  Has  M.  Soustelle  realised 
that  the  era  of  colonialism  on  imperial  powers’  terms  has 
passed,  and  that,  if  any  is  to  survive,  it  can  only  be  a 
colonialism  on  former  colonies*  terms,  as  Mr.  George 
Slocombe  put  it  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  (June 
1st,  1947)? 

Viet-Nam  has  never  intended  to  “seize  in  effect 
Cochinchina  without  a  plebiscite.”  In  the  matter  of  a 
plebiscite,  it  was  rather  a  referendum,  as  the  Preliminary 
Convention  stipulated:  “As  for  the  reunion  of  the  three 
“  Ky  ”  (provinces).  France  pledges  herself  to  endorse  such 
decisions  as  would  have  been  taken  by  the  populations 
through  a  referendum.”  Despite  Viet-Nam’s  insistence  on 
organising  it  as  soon  as  possible,  the  French  authorities  in 
Cochinchina  put  it  off  with  an  evident  ill-faith. 

As  answers  to  the  contention  that  “  M.  Ho-Chi-Minh 
has  lost  his  authority  and  has  been  outflanked  by  his  own 
troops,”  I  can  mention  the  M.R.P.  organ  FAube  special 
correspondent’s  reports  (8/1/47),  and  more  recently  The 
Times  correspondent’s  dispatch  from  Paris  (3/6/47)  and 
the  Manchester  Guardian  correspondent’s  note  (28/5/47) 
which  were  at  one  to  deny  that  President  Ho  was  no  longer 
actually  the  head  of  the  Viet-Nam  Government  and  People. 

DANG  CHAN  LIEU 

Viet-Nam  Press  Service, 
Paris  Bureau. 


ECONOMIC 
_ SEaiON 

United  Nations  Discuss 
ASIA’S 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

The  meeting  in  Shanghai  on  the  16th  June,  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and 
the  Far  East,  should  rank  as  one  of  the  important 
steps  in  the  rehabilitation  of  that  vast  Continent.  The 
deliberations  of  the  Economic  Commission  will,  despite 
the  currently  unfolding  drama  of  political  and  military 
struggle,  be  watched  by  millions  with  anxious  hope.  The 
hope  rests  on  the  belief  in  the  power  of  science  and  human 
co-operation,  the  anxiety  that  qualifies  it  is  warranted  by 
the  fear  of  influence  of  the  imponderabilia,  principally  the 
spirit  and  ultimate  fate  of  international  accord. 

There  has  been  laid  before  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  a  Report  of  substance,  prepared 
earlier  this  year  by  the  Working  Group  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East.  The  Report  deals  in  over  30,000  words  with 
three  basic  problems,  viz.,  a  factual  survey  of  war  devast¬ 
ations  and  reconstruction,  an  analysis  of  reconstruction 
pioblems  and  methods  of  organising  international  aid. 

We  surveyed  the  Report  in  our  May  issue,  but  the 
Conference  in  Shanghai  makes  it  desirable  to  present  to 

our  readers  a  fuller  ]^cture  of  this  document,  now  forming 
the  basis  of  international  deliberations. 

The  Bad  Old  Ways 

The  Report  prepared  by  the  Working  Group  stresses 
that  reconstruction  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East  should  not 
be  construed  in  the  narrow  sense  of  mere  restoration  of 
pre-war  conditions.  The  pre-war  economic  and  social 
situation  in  Asia  was  one  in  which  a  thin  veneer  of 
industrial  modernisation  only  partially  overlaid  ancient, 
pre-industrial  societies.  There  were  some  modem  factories, 
mines  and  plantations,  some  great  commercial  cities,  with 
impressive  modem  sections,  some  railways,  roads  and  air¬ 
fields.  But  the  standard  of  life  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
peoi^e  was  still  one  of  grinding  poverty,  disease  and 
ignorance,  because  their  production  methods  were  those 
of  pre-industrial  technology  and  were  inad^uate  to 
support  the  burden  of  the  dense  population  on  the  land. 
From  66  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  people  obtained 
their  living  from  the  soil,  lived  in  agricultural  villages, 
many  of  which  were  accessible  only  on  foot,  and  carried 
on  hand  industries  for  local  needs.  A  type  of  dual 
economy  had  grown  up,  under  which  a  relatively  small 
number  of  individuals  were  engaged  in  modem  commercial 
and  industrial  operations,  intimately  linked  up  with  world 
markets,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  eked  out  bare 


subsistence  by  pre-industrial  methods.  Contact  wi^  tht 
powerful  new  methods  filtering  in  from  the  industrialiseii 
countries  had  opened  men’s  eyes  to  the  possibility  d 
improved  production  and  had  increased  wealth  in  some 
places,  besides  laying  foundation  for  future  development 
by  improving  communications  and  demonstrating  neti 
techniques  in  such  fields  as  public  health,  administration 
and  commerce.  But  such  contacts  had  also  undermined 
the  handicraft  industries  of  the  villages,  had  encouraged 
wncentration  of  land  ownership,  and  the  evils  of  absentee 
lanlordism  and  had  thus  intensified  agrarian  problemi. 
The  old  pre-industrial  economy  was  sick,  but  not  yet  dead; 
the  modem  economy  was  still  struggling  to  be  bom. 

Modernisation  of  Production  Essential 

There  is  need  for  a  new  and  much  more  compre¬ 
hensive  effort  to  modernise  production  methods  throughout 
Asia  and  the  Far  East,  with  the  object  of  bringing  the 
tools  of  modem  technology  within  the  reach  of  all  the 
people.  This  would  imply  increased  industrialisation,  the 
fabrication  of  more  of  the  region’s  resources,  within  the 
region,  for  use  locally  or  for  trade,  and  the  building  up  of 
new  and  equitable  economic  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Reconstmction  efforts  can.  at  the  outset,  be  most 
effectively  directed  towards  existing  industries  and 
agriculture,  upon  which  the  life  of  the  people  depends,  and 
upon  export  industries  for  which  there  are  established 
markets. 

In  relation  to  reconstmction  problems,  four  facton 
in  particular  deserve  consideration  as  having  changed 
materially  the  economic  situation  in  Asia  and  the  Far 
East:  First  is  the  fact  that  important  changes  have 
occurred  during  the  war  in  the  world  economic  setting. 
An  obvious  example  is  the  rise  of  a  synthetic  rubbn 
industry,  which  will  in  the  future  be  in  actual  or  potential 
competition  with  the  natural  rubber  producers  of  South- 
East  Asia.*  This  means  that  a  more  diversified  economic 
development  of  local  industries  should  become  important 
in  the  framework  of  reconstruction  plans  of  Malaya,  the 
Netherlands  Indies  and  other  mbber-growing  areas. 

The  second  factor,  is  represented  by  the  important 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  economic  setting 
within  the  Asiatic  region.  Most  noteworthy  is  the  altered 
position  of  Japan.  Adjustments  are  required  and  may 
further  be  required,  until  the  post-Treaty  position  of  Japao 
as  a  supplier,  a  consumer  and  a  competitor,  is  finaOy 
settled. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  factor  of  new  political  develop¬ 
ments  in  a  large  part  of  the  10.348,000  square  mUes 
comprising  Asia,  less  the  U.S.S.R.  An  enumeration  alone 
of  countries  whose  political  future  is  now  in  the  melting 
pot  may  suffice  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
events  we  now  witness;  Korea,  the  Philippines,  China.  India, 
Indonesia.  Burma,  Malaya  and  IndocUna  have  all 
acquired,  or  are  in  the  process  of  acquiring,  a  new  political 
status. 

Fourthly,  there  is  a  consensus  of  Asiatic  opinion  that 
industrialisation  is  necessary,  in  order  to  raise  tl^  standaid 
of  hying  of  the  people.  But  agreement  is  not  enough. 
One  of  the  most  important  questions  connected  with 
industriaUsation.  is  provision  of  capital  goods. 

*  See  article  on  page  22 
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Preconditions  of  Economic  Progress 

Shortage  of  trained  personnel  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  pervasive  handicaps  to  these  countries  in 
the  preparation  and  successful  carrying  out  of  economic 
reconstruction  and  development  programmes.  The 
shortage  extends  to  every  field:  engineering,  teaching, 
business  management,  public  administration,  health  ser¬ 
vices.  operation  and  maintenance  of  transport  equipment 
and  many  others.  There  is  no  country  in  Asia  and  the 
Far  East  that  has  enough  administrators  for  new  projects, 
enough  engineers  and  technicians  to  staff  them,  or  enough 
educators  and  a  strong  enough  basic  educational  system 
to  provide  the  trained  people  that  will  be  required.  The 
urgency  of  this  problem  can  hardly  be  overrated  in  view 
of  the  need  for  re-adjustment  to  a  greater  measure  of  self- 
rule,  for  building  an  economic  structure  differing  from  that 
which  existed  before  the  war  and  for  achieving  rapid 
reconstruction  and  development.  Fortunately,  this  is  a 
field  in  which  international  co-operation  can  be  under¬ 
taken  by  methods  which  have  proved  effective. 

Financing  Reconstruction 

Large  amounts  of  capital  will  be  required  both  for 
reconstruction  and  for  the  attainment  of  the  longer-range 
goals  of  economic  development  which  the  countries  of 
Asia  and  the  Far  East  envisage.  Provision  of  capital,  both 
from  the  internal  and  external  sources  is,  therefore,  one  of 
the  keys  to  economic  progress  throughout  the  area. 
Domestic  savings  will  undoubtedly  be  relied  upon  increas¬ 
ingly  by  these  countries,  as  their  productive  capacities 
begin  to  rise.  Especially  in  the  early  stages,  however, 
substantial  foreign  assistance,  through  loans  or  investments, 
would  make  progress  much  easier,  as  would  assistance 
taking  such  other  forms  as  training  and  technical  advice. 
Lack  of  foreign  exchange,  with  which  to  make  payments 
abroad,  is  a  limiting  factor  in  most  of  the  countries  in 
Asia  and  the  Far  East  in  relation  to  the  undertaking  of 
reconstruction  and  development  projects  requiring  imports. 
Loans  or  credits  from  abroad  are  a  temporally  means  for 
overcoming  the  difficulties,  but  the  fundamental  way  by 
'  which  any  country  acquires  foreign  exchange  resources 
is  by  the  sale  of  goods  or  services.  For  this  reason  it  is 
important,  as  a  part  of  immediate  reconstruction  efforts, 
that  measures  be  taken  to  increase  the  production  of  export 
goods,  to  improve  their  quality  and  to  extend  the  range 
of  their  uses.  Tbe  degree  of  success  of  such  efforts  will 
go  far  towards  determining  the  ability  of  the  countries  of 
Asia  and  the  Far  East  to  replenish  their  foreign  exchange 
resources. 

Shortages  and  Related  Economic  Disorders 

Among  the  important  factors  impeding  reconstruction 
m  Asia  and  the  Far  East  are  shortages  in  equipment  for 
the  railway  and  waterway  transport,  lack  of  tools  and  work 
animals  in  agriculture,  and  inability  to  replace  industrial 
and  mining  equipment  or  to  obtain  spare  parts.  Shortages 
of  materials,  notably  building  materials,  are  among  the 
betors  reported  as  obstacles  to  reconstruction  in  a  number 
of  countries.  This  is  particularly  true  where  large  cities 
have  suffered  severe  devastation.  Even  though  houses  in 
Asia  and  the  Far  East  are  mostly  constructed  of  local 
materials,  the  problems  of  urban  rebuilding  and  the  restor¬ 
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ation  of  hospitals,  schools,  bridges  and  public  utilities,  are 
reflected  in  the  need  for  timber,  cement,  nails,  paints  and 
items  of  building  hardware. 

Monetary  disorders,  particularly  inflation  and  short¬ 
ages  of  food,  clothing,  m^ical  supplies  and  services,  and 
housing  tend  to  lower  the  energy,  the  morale  and  the 
general  efficiency  of  producers.  The  thus-created  vicious 
circle  has  to  be  broken  in  order  in  order  to  speed  up 
recovery  and  permit  the  affected  communities  to  become 
soundly  self-sustaining. 

In  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  a  great  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  the  improvement  of  living  standards  through 
the  application  of  modern  science  and  engineering  to  some 
of  the  simpler  tasks  which  are  performed  daily  by  millions 
of  people  throughout  the  area.  This  can  be  set  in  train 
without  waiting  for  completion  of  more  ambitious  projects 
of  industrialisation. 

The  Proposed  Way  Out 

The  countries  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East  have  many 
common  problems  in  economic  reconstruction  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Many  of  their  problems  in  reconstruction,  in  the 
establishment  of  new  industries,  and  in  the  improvement 
of  agricultural  techniques  are  broadly  similar.  But  even 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  they  share  difficult 
economic  and  social  problems  connect^  with  the  con¬ 
version  to  modem  methods  of  rural,  pre-industrial,  densely 
populated  economies,  existing  on  very  low  living  standards. 

In  the  past  there  has  b^n  all  too  little  interchange  of 
experience,  information  and  ideas  among  the  governments 
and  peoples  of  this  region  with  respect  to  methods  of 
meeting  the  problems  common  to  all,  or  many  of  them. 
Of  late,  however,  a  desire  for  more  interchange  and 
co-operation  has  been  manifested  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Some  concrete  indications  of  this  desire  may  be  cited.  One 
is  the  conference  to  be  held  later  this  year  in  New  Delhi, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Labour  Organ¬ 
isation,  on  the  application  of  standards  of  labour  and  social 

legislation  in  Asia.  Another  is  the  recent  South  Pacific 
Conference,  in  Canberra,  at  which  six  metropolitan  Powers 
agreed  to  set  up  a  South  Pacific  Conunission  to  advise  and 
assist  in  the  promotion  of  economic  and  social  advance¬ 
ment  in  dependent  territories  in  that  area.  A  third 
indication  was  the  recent  unofficial,  but  nevertheless 
significant,  Inter-Asian  Relations  Conference  arranged  by 
the  Indian  Council  of  World  Affairs. 

What  are  the  possible  sources  of  economic  aid?  One 
important  source  is  governments.  In  the  field  of  technical 
services  and  personnel  training,  for  example,  programmes 
of  cultural  co-operation  between  governments  in  Asia  and 
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the  Far  East  and  other  governments,  have  already  begun  tion  of  atomic  energy  to  warfare,  but  its  potential  ai 
to  contribute  substantially  to  rehabilitation,  reconstruction  relatively  near  use  for  industrial  purposes, 
and  development  •  In  other  words,  the  problem  which  Asia  is  facii 

A  second  important  source  of  outside  aid  and  is  what  kind  of  industrialisation:  liquid  and  hard  fii 
co-operation  is  business.  Technical  knowledge,  plans,  industrialisation  or  atomic  industrialisation?  The  dang 
specifications  and  processes,  supervisory  and  technical  which  Asiatic  industrialisation  runs  is  that  jvithout 
persormel,  assistance  in  training  local  people,  as  well  as  definite  time-table,  and  such  may  obviously  not  be  drav 

capital,  machinery  and  equipment,  are  obtainable  from  up,  the  Eastern  World  may  find  it  increasingly  difficult 
concerns  which  are  able  to  draw  on  resources  and  bridge  the  gap  between  its  relatively  slow  rate  of  progre 
experience  in  other  countries.  and  the  growing  rate  of  progress  of  the  Western  world. 

A  third  source  of  outside  assistance  is  the  large  number  Let  us  make  no  mistake.  Industrialisation  in  genet 
of  voluntary  associations,  philanthropic  foundations,  insti-  and  atomic  industrialisation  in  particular  cannot  depei 
tutes  and  labour  organisations — both  national  and  inter-  on  the  work  of  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand  brillia 
national — ^which  interest  themselves  in  some  aspect  of  the  scientists  and  technicians.  It  must  have  behind  it  sol 
reconstruction  of  the  devastated  areas  and  which  provide  educational  progress  of  the  mass  of  the  peoi^e.  This  h 
relief,  technical  equipment  and  training  for  key  personnel,  been  the  experience  of  England,  Germany,  the  Uniti 
And,  finally,  there  is  the  whole  gamut  of  international  States  and,  in  more  recent  time,  of  Japan  and  the  Sovi 
organisations  centred  on  the  United  Nations.  It  will  Union  (including  its  Asiatic  constituent  parts), 
really  lie  within  the  province  of  the  United  Nations,  its  A  tremendous  effort,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  on 
organs  and  specialised  agencies,  to  co-ordinate,  promote,  slightly  indicated  in  the  Working  Groups  Report, 
and  support,  these  lofty  aims.  required  of  the  Asiatic  nations.  It  should  be  primarfl 

The  hope  of  Asia  rests  on  the  ability  of  the  world  to  but  not  exclusively,  an  educational  effort.  It  will  requi 
bring  fully  to  bear  the  goodwill  of  nations  and  the  material  more  than  a  Iwse  agreement  between  Governments, 
means  of  progress  against  the  giant  evils  of  poverty  and  will  need  a  spirit  of  most  genuine  friendship,  heavy  expen 
economic  stagnation  so  obstinately  dominant  in  that  part  iture  of  treasure  on  joint  educational  facilities  and  technic 
of  the  world.  projects  of  mutual  interest,  and.  aboye  all,  a  timetab 


COMMENT  ON  THE 

REPORT 

by  Felix  Wirth 


A.  BARTH 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Report  of  the 
Working  Group  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  is  an 
admirable  piece  of  research  work,  probably  one  of 
the  best  and  most  comprehensive  ones  so  far  written  about 
Asia.  Without  it  the  Shanghai  Conference  would  not  be 
able  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks. 

But  research  is  not  all.  It  does  not  guarantee  success 
of  reconstruction  work  where  vital  political  or  military 
decisions  are  needed  first.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
view  with  some  pessimism  the  immediate  .effect  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East  The  work  of  reconstruction  cannot  commence 
and  is  becoming  more  difficult  with  the  prolongation  of  the 
gigantic  contests  on  the  Asiatic  Continent. 

The  other  factor  is  the  question  of  priority  of  tasks 
to  be  undertaken  in  the  Reconstruction  of  Asia.  The 
Report  advises  to  commence  industrialisation  on  a  modest 
scale,  modernising  existing  industries  and  applying 
scientific  developments  to  the  most  widely  used  technical 
performances.  This  is  the  right  procedure  on  a  Continent 
whose  inhabitants  are,  in  ttieir  overwhelming  majority, 
illiterate. 

But  the  question  remains:  will,  under  such  rate  of 
progress,  real  industrialisation  ever  be  achieved.  The 
most  important  event  x)f  the  mid-forties  is  not  the  applica- 
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WHETHER  or  not  China  will  obtain  from  the  United 
States,  a  U.S.  $500  million  loan  (or  an  even  larger 
loan,  of  almost  one  billion  dollars,  as  rumour^), 
Chinese  political  quarters  feel  that  American  aid  will  be 
granted,  one  way  or  another.  Business  men,  however,  (ad 
to  show  much  interest  in  these  schemes,  lliey  fear  that, 
one  loan  or  two  loans,  private  business  will  enjoy  few 
advantages. 

Their  indifference  is  warranted  by  a  number  of  facts : 
Huge  concerns  taken  over  from  the  Japanese  as  well  as 
the  Germans  are  run  by  the  Government.  Entering  into 
business  competition  with  private  firms,  the  Government 
arc  accused  of  leaving  for  private  business  but  ''crumbs 
horn  a  rich  table."  It  is  alleged  that  '*  privileged  families  " 
arc  using  their  influence  to  "comer"  the  import  and 
export  business,  to  the  detriment  of  private  firms.  The 
Government  have,  moreover,  failed  to  encourage  private 
enterprise,  and  have  done  nothing  to  show  that  their 
declared  policy  of  support  of  private  enterprise  (foreign, 
as  well  as  Chinese  alike)  is  likely  to  be  implemented. 

With  such  impressions  prevailing  among  business 
circles,  it  is  understandable  that  neither  trade  nor  industry 
expect  much  help  through  any  loan  granted  to  the 
Government.  Tliis  belief  is  substantiated  by  a  good 
number  of  instances  of  official  indifference  to  the  neeos  of 
commercial  concerns.  The  resulting  scepticism  of  budness 
ciTcles  was  strikingly  demonstrated  in  April  last,  when  a 
Cotton  Credit  Agreement,  signed  between  the  Central  Bank 

of  China  and  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  failed 
to  evoke  any  appreciable  interest  among  textile  mill 
operatora.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  private  manufacturers 
forecast  that  the  first  to  benefit  from  the  new  agreement 
would  be  the  China  Textile  Corporation,  a  large  Govern* 
inent*run  company  in  charge  of  practioUly  all  ex*Japanese 
textile  mills  in  China  Proper  and  Manchuria.  The  reaction 
of  private  textile  manufacturers  is  significant  to  all 
oommerclal  quarters:  little  is  expected  from  any  scheme 
connected  with,  or  depending  upon,  the  Government's 
economic  decisions. 

In  fairness,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  the  new 
Government  have  had  little  time,  yet.  to  carry  out  any 
important  reform.  When  the  new  men  took  over  from 
Dr.  T.  V.  Soong's  cabinet,  economic  chaos  was  already 
prevailing  and  economic  disaster  was  hardly  avoidable. 
Meanwhile,  the  dvU  war  goes  on,  monetary  inflation 
thers  speed  and  the  administration  continues  to  be 
mpered  by  lack  of  funds  as  well  as  shortage  of 
experienced  officials. 

With  a  view  to  helping  industrialists  and  simultan* 
eously  economising  what  little  foreign  exchange  remained 
at  their  disposal,  a  few  months  before  their  resignation, 
the  Soong  administration  imposed  severe  import  rest¬ 
rictions;  deals  in  foreign  exchange  were  prohimted  a^ 
exchange  shops  were  ordered  to  renutin  closed. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soong  administration  stuck 


to  the  method  of  establishing  official  exchange  rates  over 

long  periods.  Its  result  was,  that  while  the  open  market 
rate  of  the  U.S.  dollar  could  reach,  say.  15.000  Chinese 
dollars  for  one  "greenback.”  the  official  rate  still  remained 
at  Ch.  $3.5(X).  ror  more  than  one  year,  foreign  money 
bought  practically  nothing  and  exports,  of  course,  lost 
drastically. 

While  efforts  were  made  to  undertake  something  in 
the  way  of  foreign  exchange  control,  the  Government 
failed  to  do  anything  with  regard  to  price  control  Their 
experts  declared— and  continue  to  say  so  at  present— that 
none  of  the  price  control  methods  allied  abroad  can  be 
used  in  China.  Nor  can  a  just  rationing  system  bo 
introduced. 

Consequences,  of  which  both  foreign  and  Chinese 
economists  had  been  warning,  were  quick  to  appear;  the 
speed  of  inflation  has  increase,  prices  rocketed  and  exports 
remained  trifling.  Although  no  announcement  has  ever 
been  made  and  no  figures  have  been  published,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Central  Bank’s  reserves  of  foreign  exchange  must 
have  decreased  swiftly. 

General  Chung  Chan,  the  new  Premier,  is  reported 
to  be  in  search  of  other  means.  But.  whatever  he  may 
decide,  he  can  alter  nothing  in  the  field  of  State-operated 
business,  as  State  property  is  the  chief  security  offered  for 
new  bonds  and  treasury  notes  to  be  issued,  in  terms  of 
U.S.  currency,  in  the  near  futiue.  Real  estate,  mills  and 

warehouses  of  the  China  Textile  Corporation,  plant  of  the 
formerly  German-owned  Bayer  Pharmaceutical  Company, 
and  various  other  Government  assets,  are  to  form  the 
backing  of  the  new  bonds. 

While  most  business  men  in  China  believe  in  the  new 
Premier's  goodwill  and  ability,  they  fear  that  new  economic 
experiments  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  Considering  the 
fact  that,  according  to  Government  experts,  no  commodity 
price  control  is  possible  and  as  the  foreign  exchange  and 
Import  controls  have  already  failed,  flna^ers,  as  well  as 
merchants,  think  that  only  by  restoring,  free  trade  in  all 
goods — except  luxuries— can  China  hope  to  regain  pros¬ 
perity,  or  promise  of  prosperity,  which  she  has  lost  during 
the  past  sixteen  montiis. 

As  long  as  the  dvil  war  goes  on  and  governmental 
budgets  remain  unbalanced,  wlme  the  black  market  grows 
and  expensive  clandestine  imports  continue,  only  full 
economic  controls  or  "a  ninety  per  cent,  economic  liberty" 
can  help,  the  business  community  states.  With  prices  of 
essential  raw  materials  and  of  foodstuffs  soaring  almost 
every  week,  patchwork  regulations  can  do  little  to  help: 
this  is  the  considered  opinion  of  business  and  of  democratic 
papers  expressed  in  dozens  of  articles  and  reviews. 

Whetiier  such  suggestions  will  be  accepted,  however. 
01  whether,  contrary  to  the  new  Premier's  statement,  all 
hopes  will  be  based  on  help  from  abroad,  no  one  can 
foretell  yet. 
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INDONESIAN  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

by  P.  E.  Ranakan 

{P.  E.  Ranakan  is  the  pen-name  of  a  prominent  Indonesian  leader  now  in  Europe— Ed^ 


Depending  chiefly  on  the  exports  of  agricultural 
and  mineral  products,  Indonesia  had  suffered  badly 
from  the  economic  depression  preceding  the  late  war. 
In  1919  the  value  of  the  export  surplus  was  1,374  million 
guilders;  in  1929  it  dropped  to  321  million  guilders.  By 
1933  the  value  of  the  export  surplus  reached  an  all-time 
low  of  193  million  to  rise  in  1937  to  493  million  guilders. 
Despite  this  improvement  the  general  economic  situation 
of  the  native  population  of  Indonesia,  particularly  of  Java, 
continued  to  be  bad  right  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs 
has  been  a  heavy  drain  of  our  holdings  of  foreign  exchange 
surpluses  (accumulated  through  a  favourable  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  export  trade)  in  settlement  of  various  liabili¬ 
ties  abroad.  In  1937.  out  of  the  export  surplus  of  nearly 
500  million  guilders,  nearly  half  of  it  or  241  million 
guilders  were  credited  and  actually  transferred  to  the 
account  of  various  trading  and  industrial  corporations 
domiciled  in  Holland.  These  payments  were  made  on 
account  of  a  very  extensive  range  of  interest,  bonus,  divi¬ 
dend.  royalties  and  profit  payments  to  beneficiaries  not 
resident  in  Indonesia. 

On  the  whole  the  economic  situation  of  Java  was 
worse  than  that  of  the  Outer  Provinces,  which  was  prin¬ 
cipally  due  to  Java’s  deteriorating  foreign  trade.  In  1937 
the  island’s  foreign  trade  showed  a  deficit  of  24  million 
guilders.  An  analysis  of  its  exports,  valued  at  fl.310 
million,  shows  that  not  more  than  56  million  represented 
the  output  of  native-owned  agricultural  holdings.  174 
million  expressed  the  value  of  produce  and  manufactured 
goods  turned  out  by  corporation-owned  plantations  and 
factories.  In  his  manual  of  “  Civics,”  published  in  1934, 
the  Dutch  sociologist  P.  Tromp  estimated  that  not  more 
than  25  per  cent.'  of  the  export  revenue  of  the  large  Dutch- 
owned  concerns  accrued  to  the  native  population  in  the 
form  of  wage  payments  and  payments  for  goods  and 
services  rendered.  Assuming  this  to  be  true  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  pre-war  period,  it  can  be  said  that  the  Javanese 
share  in  the  fl.l74  millions-worth  of  corporation-originating 
exports  in  1937  was  fl.43.5  million.  Adding  to  this  the 
sum  of  56  million  guilders-worth  of  native  exports,  the 
total  export  trade  income  of  the  Javanese  in  that  year 
was  a  bare  1(X)  million  guilders  or  less  than  2.5  guilders 
a  head.  This  is  an  extremely  low  figure  for  a  country 
whose  economy  is  inextricably  and  organically  linked  with 
export  trade. 

The  reasons  for  the  meagre  Javanese  share  in  the 
foreign  trade  income  are  not  far  to  seek.  Above  all  there 


were  the  low  wages.  Nowhere  in  the  world  was  .the  prime 
cost,  e.g.,  of  sugar,  as  low  as  in  Java.  In  consequence  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  population  the  heavy  pressure  ot 
the  labour  market  tend^  to  depress  wages  still  further. 
But  strikes  in  support  of  better  wages  were  not  possible. 
The  Dutch  Government  frowned  upon  efforts  to  organue 
labour  and  any  incitement  to  strike  was  actually  heavily 
penalised. 

The  imports  policy  of  the  Netherlands  authoritiei 
was  likewise  unfavourable  from  the  Javanese  and,  generally 
speaking.  Indonesian  standpoint.  The  importation  of  low* 
priced  Japanese  textiles  was  discouraged  to  make  place  for 
the  European  product.  Thus  the  poor  Javanese  cooGe 
was  forced  to  clothe  himself  in  expensive  European  cotta 
goods  though  he  would  have  rather  given  preference,  for 
purely  economic  reasons,  to  the  cheap  Japanese  fabric. 

Yet  another  example  of  the  heavy  cost  of  Dutdi 
economic  policy:  in  m/!>st  cases  the  burden  of  the  quota 
restrictions  imposed  on  tea  and  rubber  plantations  was 
unjustly  divided  between  the  native  smallholder  and  the 
foreign  corporations,  to  the  former’s  disadvantage. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  Indonesians  were  astonished 
to  see  that  even  Dr.  H.  J.  van  Mook,  Lieutenant-Governor 
General  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  formerly 
Director  of  Economic  Affairs  in  Batavia,  underestimated 
the  strength  and  genuineness  of  Indonesian  nationalism 
in  Java  on  his  arrival  in  that  part  of  the  world  after  Japan's 
surrender. 


The  Netherlands  Government  were  naturally  wel 
aware  of  the  fact  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
alleviate  the  plight  of  the  native  population.  Steps  were 
taken  to  encourage  the  emigration  of  Javanese  to  the 
other  islands  of  Indonesia.  But  no  worthwhile  results  oi 
these  measures  were  either  expected  or  obtained.  The 
proper  solution  of  the  problem  would  have  been  industrial¬ 
isation  of  Java.  But  Dutch  capital  was  not  inclined  to 
build  up  industries  in  an  area  which  was  primarily  looked 
upon  as  a  large  and  safe  market  for  metropolitaa 
industries.  Fear  of  future  competition,  difficulties  n 
making  the  industries  pay  their  way  owing  to  the  limited 
purchasing  power  of  the  population,  and  obstacles  such 
industry  would  have  had  to  face  in  penetrating  into  foreign 
markets  were  contributory  adverse  factors.  Last  but  not 
least.  Big  Business  understood  that  skilled  industrial  labour 
is  much  more  difficult  to  control  than  peasant  coolies. 
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These  were  the  principal  reasons  why  the  advice  of 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  Government  to  go  ahead  with  the 
industrialisation  of  Java  was  not  heeded  or  even  seriously 
discussed.  AU  the  same,  only  industrialisation  can  save 
Java  from  starvation.  Moreover  Java  must  be  econ¬ 
omically  linked  with  the  other  islands  of  Indonesia.  The 
collaboration  of  Java  and  Sumatra  now  composing  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  is  not  enough.  It  is  certain  that 
the  income  which  Indonesia  is  likely  to  obtain  from  her 
export  trade,  as  soon  as  normal  international  exchanges 
are  restored,  will  be  ample  to  buy  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  all  the  machinery  and  other  capital  goods 
which  Java  may  need.  Java  in  turn  can  repay  her  debt 
to  the  Outer  Provinces  by  supplyihg  them  with  her 
manufactures.  The  Outer  Provinces  may  also  be  in  a 
position  to  remedy  Java’s  shortages  of  food  and  essential 
raw  materials  in  exchange  for  manufactured  goods. 

Encouragement  should  also  be  given  to  Javanese 
emigration  to  the  Outer  Provinces.  Such  movement  would 
benefit  the  whole  area  by  diminishing  the  population 
pressure  in  Java  and  at  the  same  time  by  peopling  the 
other  territories,  without  which  there  can  be  no  economic 
progress.  Thus  the  whole  Archipelago  could  take 
advantage  of  the  skill  and  diligence  of  the  Javanese.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  economic  unity  of  Indonesia  is 
not  possible  without  political  unity.  The  crucial  problem 
now  facing  Indonesia  is  this:  will  the  Dutch  succeed — 
despite  their  pre-war  failure — in  maintaining  their  control 
of  the  area? 


OILS  and  FATS 


The  anticipation  of  large-scale  post-war  exports  of 
vegetable  oils  and  fats  from  South-East  Asia  to  the 
deficiency  areas,  especially  Europe,  has.  unfortunately, 
not  been  substantiated.  This  fact  is  an  illuminating 
cc>mmentary  of  the  difficulties  persisting  in  the  world  trade 
in  oils  and  fats,  nearly  two  years  after  the  end  of  the  war 
with  Japan. 

In  his  speech  to  the  Labour  Conference  at  Margate, 
at  the  end  of  May  last,  the  Foreign  Secretary  stressed  the 
fact  that  “  were  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  at  peace  the 
fat  rationing  difficulties  of  the  world  would,  in  12  months, 
be  solved.  .  .  .  The  introduction  of  peace,  both  in  China 
and  Indonesia,  and  a  settlement  in  Japan,  would  permit 
the  distribution  of  food,  fats,  oil  and  materials  and  a 
thousand  other  things  which  make  up  the  amenities  of  life 
in  the  world  as  a  whole.” 

This  •  is  particularly  true,  considering  the  fact  that 
the  European  production  of  oils  and  fats  is  barely  two 
fifths  of  its  pre-war  volume.  In  place  of  the  normtd  pre¬ 
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war  imports  of  2,250.000  tons  of  oils  and  fats  a  year,  the 
Continent’s  *  annual  intake,  Since  the  end  of  die  war, 
amounted  to  a  mere  600,000  tons. 

Authoritative  estimates  of  the  Far  East’s  productive 
potential  of  oils  and  fats  indicate  that  the  current  annual 
rate  of  exfwrts  from  Indonesia.  Manchuria.  Malaya  and 
the  Philippines,  may  amount  to  a  bare  250,000  to  300,000 
tons  (oil  equivalent). 

It  is  important,  of  course,  to  bear  in  mind  that  apart 
from  political  difficulties  there  are  substantial  factors  of  a 
technical  nature  retarding  the  recovery  of  Asiatic  oil  and 
fat  production.  There  W  hefn  above  all  widespread  des¬ 
truction  of  agricultural  and  processing  equipment  through¬ 
out  the  Far  East  and  a  large  number  of  plantations  have 
been  devastated.  Shipping  difficulties,  ps^cularly  in  the 
inter-island  communication  in  the  Indonesian  Archi¬ 
pelago.  add  to  the  present  complications  of  the  trade. 

The  key  position  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 

(Indonesia)  in  the  Asiatic  and  world  supply  of  oils  and 
fats  is  summarised  in  the  following  tables: 


World  Tirade  io  Copra  (’000  omitted) 


1938 

1940 

N.E.I.  (Indonesia) . 

557 

225 

Philippines . 

342 

327 

Ceylon  . 

76 

80 

Malaya  . 

70 

50  estd. 

Oceania  . 

221 

150  estd. 

Other  countries  . 

95 

1(X)  estd. 

\ 

Total  . 

1,361 

962 

N.E.I.  (per  cent.)  . 

41 

27 

WorM  Trade  in  Paka  011  (*000  omitted) 

1938 

1940 

Africa  . 

.  221 

219 

Netherlands  India 

.  221 

178 

Malaya  . 

.  55 

57 

N.E.I.  (per  cent.) . 

.  44.5 

39.2 

Total  . 

.  497 

454 

In  contrast  the  Netherlands  East  Indies’  participation 
in  the  production  and  export  of  coconut  oil  and  palm 
kernels  was  relatively  unimportant. 

The  position  of  the  principal  producer  countries  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


World  Tkade 

ia  Cocooat 

Oil  aad  Paha 

Keraeii 

Coconut  Oil 

Palm  Kernels 

1938 

1940 

1938 

1940 

Africa 

— 

— 

638 

422 

Netherlands  Indies 

20 

14 

47 

29 

The  Philippines 

...  166 

182 

— 

— 

Malaya 

50 

50  estd. 

10 

10 

Ceylon 

77 

30  estd. 

— 

— 

Other  Countries 

1 

3  estd. 

— 

— 

Total  . 

..!  314 

279 

695 

461 

N.E.I.  (per  cent.) 

6.4 

5.0 

6.8 

6. 

ECONOMIC 

NOTES 


RUBBER  PROBLEM 

There  is  trouble  ahead  for  rubber  with 
a  number  of  factors  contributing  to 
the  unsettled  picture  of  the  situation. 
At  various  points  and  on  various  levels 
of  production  and  distribution,  disturb¬ 
ances  are  fast  coming  to  the  surface. 
While  in  Malaya  the  rubber  production 
level  has  been  satisfactory,  the  output 
position  is  not  too  good  oh  the  Euro¬ 
pean  estates  in  Java  and  Sumatra. 
Japanese  mismanagement  of  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  rubber  estates  has  caused  heavy 
financial  losses  to  Dutch  interests 
which  are  now  required  to  effect  large 
capital  investments.  But  funds  may 
not  be  available  to  sustain  these  plant¬ 
ations  if  legal  or  commercial  conditions 
in  the  whole  of  Indonesia  are  not 
regulated.  Failing  this  the  Dutch 
anticipate  a  “  more  intensive  ”  system 
of  exploitation  of  the  existing  plant¬ 
ations.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  this 
term  covers  over-exploitation,  as  well 
it  might,  of  plantations  which,  in  case 
of  rupture  of  relations,  would  leave  the 
Indonesian  Republic  with  estates  of 
very  reduced  value. 

America  provides  another  spot¬ 
light  on  rubber.  Sir  John  Hay,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  United  Sua  Betong,  is 
reported  by  the  London  Times  to  have 
made  an  outspoken  attack  on  American 
policy  of  enforcing  admixture,  in  the 
course  of  rubber  manufacture,  of  in¬ 
ferior  synthetic  rubbers  and  at  the 
same  time  compelling  procurement  of 
natural  rubber  at  lower  prices.  The 
latter  factor  leads,  naturally,  to  an 
aggravation  of  the  shortage  of  dollars 
in  the  sterling  area. 

While  decisions  on  matters  of 
national  security  must  naturally  rest 
with  the  United  States  Government,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  why,  in  dealing  with 
the  purely  commercial  problems  of 
importation  of  staples  such  as  wool  or 
rubber,  American  policy  should  be  at 
variance  with  her  declarations  at  ifller- 
national  trade  conferences. 


BORNEO  ACCOUNT 
We  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
important  announcement  recently  made 
by  the  Colonial  Office  about  the  State 
Bank  of  British  North  Borneo.  The 
task  of  discharging  the  liabilities  and 
realising  the  assets  of  the  State  Bank 
is  complicated  by  the  dispersal  and 
destruction  of  ^e  Bank’s  records 
during  the  Japanese  occupation.  The 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  and 
China  have,  however,  undertaken  to 
assist  the  Government  of  North  Borneo 
by  reconstituting  the  State  Bank’s 
records  as  far  as  possible  and  preparing 
for  the  North  Borneo.  Government  a 
comprehensive  report  of  the  Bank’s 
affairs. 

All  persons  who  have  claims 
against  the  State  Bank  are  accordingly 
invited  to  submit  forthwith  to  the 
Branches  of  the  Chartered  Bank  of 
India,  Australia  and  China  at  Jesselton 
and  Sandakan,  or  in  the  case  of  claim¬ 
ants  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  Bank’s  London  offices,  full 
details  of  the  claims  in  question. 

JAPAN  CURRENCY 
Some  relief  is  felt  by  the  dollar-starved 
world  following  an  announcement  that 
Allied  business  men  permitted  to  enter 
Japan  will  be  able  to  pay  for  the  goods 
acquired  there  with  “any  acceptable 
currency’’;  but  prices  must  still  be 
quoted  in  dollars,  though  this  may  be 
a  short-lived  measure.  It  is  clear  that 
once  overseas  contacts  with  Japan  are 
resumed,  and  the  flow  of  trade  begins, 
the  establishment  of  the  yen’s  inter¬ 
national  rate  cannot  be  long  delayed. 
There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that, 
for  Britain  at  least,  a  none-too-easy 
period  of  re-establishing  her  pre-war 
contacts  particularly  in  banking,  in¬ 
surance  and  shipping,  is  still  ahead. 
There  may  be  a  few  tense  moments 
before  Japan’s  complex  foreign  trade 
situation  resolves  itself. 

TEAK  FORESTS 

Although  damage  to  forests  by  military 
operations  was  negligible,  the  teak 
industry  vital  to  Burma’s  prosperity 
was  left  in  a  parlous  state.  A  report 
presented  at  the  Fifth  Empire  Forestry 
Conference,  held  in  Lo^on  during 
June,  showed  that  aU  accumulated 
stocks  were  used  by  the  enemy,  and  all 
the  larger  saw  miffs  in  Rangoon  and 
Moulmein  were  destroyed  or  seriously 
damaged.  The  transportatioB  situa¬ 


tion  is  also  very  difficult  as  there  i 
a  severe  shortage  of  elephants  ani 
buffaloes  used  for  shifting  logs  froa 
the  forests  to  the  miffs.  This  and  thi 
inabihty  of  Burma  to  procure  qtiick^ 
machinery  replacements  can  U 
regarded  as  two  of  the  most  importaN 
bottlenecks  in  the  rehabilitation  of  hei 
hardwood  industry. 

BURMA  DEFICIT 

The  severe  industrial  losses  suffered  by 
Burma  during  the  war  are  reflected  bf 
'her  budgetary  deficit  for  the  year 
1946-7.  According  to  the  Budget 
Estimated  under  Revenue  Heads. 
ceipts  are  shown  at  Rs.2S,31.88  lakbi 
and  disbursement  at  Rs.44.54,78  lakhs, 
with  a  total  revenue  deficit  of 
Rs.  19.22.90  lakhs. 

TTie  Finance  Member  said  tbR. 
despite  this  expenditure,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Burma  had  restricted  external 
borrowings  during  the  year  to  only 
some  Rs.l  1.15.00  lakhs,  from  Hit 
Majesty’s  Government. 

SLOW  TIN  RECOVERY 
The  formation  of  a  Tin  Study  Group  is 
a  welcome  sign  of  “  re-intemational- 
isation  ’’  of  research  into  the  world’s  | 
specific  economiq  and  technical  prob¬ 
lems.  The  Group  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  not  a  policy-making  body 
will  have  its  seat  in  The  Hague;  its 
management  committee  comprising 
the  representatives  of  the  U.K..  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  China.  France,  Holland  and 
the  United  States  will  meet  alternatively 
at  Brussels  and  The  Hague.  The  first  ( 
econometric  survey  of  the  Group  shows 
that  recovery  in  the  world  tin  pro¬ 
duction  is  likely  to  be  slower  than  was 
anticipated  in  1946.  The  usual  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  shortage  of  labour,  machinery, 
transport,  as  well  as  of  rice,  combine 
to  make  an  expansion  of  tin  production 
a  prolonged  process. 

B.O.A.C  SERVICE  TO  HONG  KONG 
A  new  service  between  Britain  and 
Hong  Kong  has  just  been  started  by 
the  British  Overseas  Airways  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Flying  boats  leave  once  a  week, 
and  touch  Augusta,  Cairo,  Behrein, 
Karachi,  Calcutta,  Rangoon  and  Bang¬ 
kok  on  the  journey,  which  takes  about 
seven  days.  For  the  fare  of  £170 
single,  the  22  passengers,  only  one  third 
of  whom  may  have  priority,  are  offered 
much  conafoit  on  two  decks  with  a  wide 
promenade. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION  LTD 

are  exclusive  distributing 
agents  for  many  of  the 
LATEST  MACHINES 
specialising  ^  in  this  field 

These  include: 

HIGH  SPEED  MASS  PRODUCED  CONCRETE  BUILDING  BLOCKS 
PARTITION  BLOCKS  ETC.  REINFORCED  ROLLED  CONCRETE  JOISTS 
CONCRETE  PIPES  OF  ALL  TYPES.  ALSO 
ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  WEIGHT  AGGREGATE 
PRODUCED  FROM 
SHALES  and  CLAYS 

SPECIALISED  MACHINERY  IN  MANY  OTHER  TRADES 

QUALIFIED  ENGINEERS 
WILL  DEAL  WITH  YOUR 
PARTICULAR  REQUIREMENTS 

International  Corporation 
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